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Where the By-Paths Lead 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 







WHE By-Paths are little, lovable ways 
Meg! to Nature’s unfettered charms; 
ws they lead us tenderly to those 

Zh], pleasant spaces where the common- 
ihe place never intrudes. Whispering 
secrets of Nature’s idyllic moods, they take us to 
remote spots that our most poetic thoughts may 
safely inhabit. Associated with them are the 
little whisperings of content—the dim, dreamy 
joys that make Nature-love so precious. Oh, I 
know the charm of the broad, open road; I love 
its wide, beautiful curves, its views of the valley’s 
sweep and the hills’ grace of line; but when I 
turn in on one of my by-paths, a wonderful 
quiet dwells within me. I know that here I can 
pursue the finer beauties of Nature, where the 
wind is clean, where the grass-blades shine, and 
the stream is cool and pure. 

Some of the by-paths are very old; you know 
them only by an opening in the trees, a place 
where the grass is shorter, or, old, old wheel- 
tracks over a knoll. They are roads of a van- 
ished day, holding reflections of a wonderful 
tenderness and a lure that is engrossing. Inspi- 
ration lies along their way; these roads so mucha 
part of Nature, these roads, I nearly said, with 
a voice. They fairly look into your heart, and 
breathe a peace suggestive of infinite wisdom. 

Threading their path uncertainly between old 
pines, they are lost in the little hollow beyond; 
beckoning from groups of fairy birches, they 
steal furtively on their sylvan way among clusters 
of small oaks and shining poplars; or, led by a 
touch of the wind, they are blended with a waste 
of briers and brackens. 

There are others of the by-paths—old, lost 
wood-roads and forgotten trails, that I call the 
nowhere paths; a web of mystery is woven over 
them, embracing the very winds that blow. A 
faint trace of footsteps in the free stretch of sand 
perhaps, and here the wind blows brown; or it 
may be the trail drifts, and dips down into low 


bushes at the woods-edge, caressed by a wind of 
gray. White winds, blue winds, winds of green 
or full of color, they glimmer and glisten and 
flame, when I tread the nowhere paths. It is 
one of these mystery-haunted paths that leads 
to “Green Valley Brook’. 

For a mile we roam its gentle way, communing 
with silver-birches and _ blue-green spruces, 
reveling in the charms of flower-carpeted old 
woods, and our heart is filled with rich imagi- 
native preparation. The magic undertone of 
poetry does its work well, and when the brook 
gleams from the hill-top, we rejoice that we 
came to it reverently, and kept to the full, a 
sense of its lovely atmosphere. 

Looking down from the wooded hill, the 
brook seems a wild deer that has not yet felt our 
presence, and we steal upon it swiftly lest it 
shall start and leap away. At the foot of the 
hillside trail, singing a welcome, are closely 
grouped cedars, old trees with ragged brown 
bark and soft green branches, and added to their 
voices are the low whispers of a little tributary 
stream, undermining their roots. Theirs is a 
house of beautiful greenness, whose doors open 
upon the valley of loveliness. 

Oh, little wild valley, how beautifully you 
hover over this singing, curving stream, your 
trees shining like its face. The dark pines, 
crowning your highest edge, stand far up against 
the white shapes in the sky, as if to guard your 
charms, guard, too, your many paths of memory, 
pressed by feet of other days. 

Oh, little wild brook, how beautifully you 
grace this glowing valley; nestling down in her 
wonderful verdure, you creep along like a sleepy 
gray shadow, or at some enticing curve you 
become a flashing bit of life. A gentle swell of 
charm is carried along on your bosom, that 
spreads to all your valley home. It tells us in 
no uncertain voice of the love you have for 
each other. 











“THE DARK PINES STAND FAR UP 
AGAINST THE WHITE SHAPES OF THE SKY” 


Nature’s allurements lie here in the tangled 
brush of the rough places, her loveliness hangs 
heavy on the ragged hillsides, and her mystery 
is whispered low, in the willows fringing the 
stream; but whether the brook gives the valley 
its charm or the valley paints the brook with 
such harmony, matters not unless you look upon 
them with unrestrained poetic thought. There 
is no beauty in a tree, there is nothing of charm 
in water running between banks of stone and 
grass; their beauty and charm dwell in your mind. 

A by-path that leads me, year after year, under 
the skies of spring, to a beautiful array of her 
treasures, is the path to “‘Hepatica Wood”. 
The spring woods awake a note of thoughtfulness 
in us, their alluring beauty is elusive, partly 
expressed, half concealed and with it is a sense 
of coming life, mysterious and wonderful. The 
very air vibrates with poetry, and Nature seems 
whispering her secrets from every side. 

When I go to “Hepatica Wood’, a flood of 
sweet memories drifts over me; the mist of years 
is melted and I am a boy again, gathering with 
eager and loving hand the first tokens of spring. 
I feel a comradeship with these tree-shaded 
slopes as I walk down the brown lanes with every 
little flower looking toward me, every little face 
shining. Nurtured in the bosom of Mother 
Earth, nestling in Nature’s lap, they are the 
quintessence of delicacy. The woods seem alive 
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with the gentle flood of their quiet colors. John 
Burroughs has written of them in a beautiful 
way: 
“When April is in her genial mood, 
And leafy smells are in the wood, 
In sunny nook, by bank or brook, 
Behold this lovely sisterhood.” 

I have been in touch with some of Nature’s 
rarest moods at ““Hepatica Wood”; just to make 
the acquaintance of the wild flowers is to discover 
a new delight in life, and add to the spring-time’s 
sweetness; but some especially beautiful meeting 
with them, some thrill they have given you, 
seems to echo forever in your heart. I remember 
a day of wonderful sunlight and comforting 
warmth when I found the flowers literally 
covering the forest-floor, and in a perfection of 
bloom seldom seen. I had never come upon 
just this effect before, and hailed it as an accent 
of freshness, a joyous expression of Nature most 
appealing. 

A few days later I went again to the wood; it 
was still warm and quiet, but a gentle rain was 
falling. The same masses of flowers were there, 
undisturbed, but they were half closed and nod- 
ding over as if asleep. It was the direct antith- 
esis of the day of sunshine; the wood was envel- 
oped in a soft haze and the air filled with a 
delicate fragrance. The effect was one of exquisite 
charm, one of Nature’s surprises. A tender light 
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bathed the faces of the little drooping flowers, an 
evasive radiance, yet, its force was enough to 
fire one’s spirit. 

The first time one visits a new brook, walks 
over a new trail or discovers a new by-path, 
there is something missing, just as there is in a 
house newly built and furnished. It must be 
lived with or associated with until you feel at 
home. Time mellows our first feelings and 
brings a richer sense of appreciation. 

*‘Whip-Poor-Will Road” did not stand out 
in my list of roads until I had traveled it several 
times. It is a road of mystery and unexpected 
accents, and I love to be there when the light 


day vanishing and the light changing to that of 
the rising moon, the weird notes affect us pro- 
foundly. 

It is a haunting cry as it rises and falls in the 
dim forest, piercing the air like a shaft wrapped 
in a pure flame of music. In the sweet gloom it 
strikes a chord of pathos, like those dark, moving 
shadows on a woodland stream. Now we hear 
it where the birches are wavering softly, and 
then it is echoed from the grass so cool and 
green across the way; another note seems to 
come from the dark, shadowed depths of a road- 
side pool, and soon a half-dozen of these unseen, 
mysterious birds of the darkness are answering 





ARBUTUS HOLLOW 


dies away in the west and familiar places are 
enshrouded in shadow. Some note struck far 
away in the rough woods seems then to echo 
along its way and find an ending in my heart. 

We came here first on an early summer-day 
to enjoy our supper on the forest door-step, 
and as we sat watching the evening-sky, a whip- 
poor-will began his lay. It was one of the 
unexpected accents, and stood out upon the 
quiet air with thrilling effect, making the wild- 
ness of the road and its surroundings complete. 
Where, I thought, could one better hear such a 
note of mystery? 

In no place does this road leave its wild sur- 
roundings, its place in the rugged woodland; 
its beginning and end are in this impressive 
solemnity, and with night closing in, with the 
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each other, making the woods tremble with 
poesy. 

Thus the pleasant glades along “‘Whip-Poor- 
Will Road”’, its delightful vistas at every turn, 
and all the dim little dells in its neighborhood, 
are steeped in mystery; they each seem to be the 
home of one or more of these curious denizens 
of the night whose song echoes from a little 
heart of wildness. An hour spent in listening to 
the weird chant when the moon is floating in a 
starry lake, and the forest and grassy road are 
like fairyland, is an hour one never forgets. 

I know another by-path, that leads me over the 
plains among brackens and in the little uplands, 
to “Wintergreen Knoll”. Together with those 
sunny hollows on “The Plains” are as many 
small knolls green with the leaves of the winter- 
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WHIP-POOR-WILL ROAD 


green, and occasionally, bright with its glistening 
red berries. Sitting upon one of these knolls, 
gathering berries and resting in the warm sun 
so full of comfort on a spring-day, one can 
be content simply to drink in the wonderful 
gradation of tones, the subtle charm of the 
distance, and the beauty of the tree-groups 
against the sky. 

I have heard people affirm that “The Plains” 
was “nothing but a place of sand and mos- 
quitoes”. Wordsworth has a line for them— 


“Minds that have nothing to confer, 
Find little to perceive.” 


Such people miss some of the best that life has 
to offer. Here in these wastes, the olive-backed 
thrush’s beautiful notes blend with the wildness; 
the veery, whose song is tinged with the same 
mystery as the green spaces around him, is 
always present, and the peculiarly sweet, plaintive 
song of the white-throated sparrow, is a part 
of the very air. 

When you kneel down on the soft forest-carpet 
and gather the bright red berries, you gather 
with them a brightness that transfuses your 
spirit with an even more vivid glow; your heart 
ranges among these deepening splendors and 
widening glories, ranges with the winds that blow 
crisply or sigh low and softly, with the light that 
falls full at morning, or lies like a gray cloud at 
evening, glowing at last with a crimson fire 
beyond the pines. 
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One seems to absorb the best of Nature’s 
poetry among the wintergreens; rare moments, 
indeed, when across the wastes drifts the muffled 
thunder of a partridge drumming, noble _ bird 
of wonderful, wild spirit. Surging over us, comes 
the half-hidden joy of the spring woods, when in 
Tennyson’s words, 

“The smallest herb or leaf can charm 
The man whom Nature’s beauties warm.” 


Nature shows us what we are capable of seeing, 
nothing more, and the tranquil atmosphere of 
“Wintergreen Knoll’, its delightful freshness and 
quiet strain of pure sentiment, its unique attrac- 
tion for the lover of the picturesque, may escape 
your notice. Why? Because you do not cherish 
their beauty in your heart, because you have not 
perceived that your imagination must breathe 
its magic upon them. 

And now another by-path is calling, one that 
I follow each spring across the little hills and 
through the little valleys to ‘Arbutus Hollow’. 
Rosetti said, ‘“‘Flowers preach to us if we will 
hear’’, and the truth of his words is felt in the little 
sandy hollows where the arbutus grows. When 
I gather this “‘fragrant wild cheer’’, there comes 
anew each time the sense of its being a message 
to me. I suppose that it is the deep note it 
strikes in my temperament, the strain of magic 
that impregnates the spring-landscape. 

A wonderful fascination radiates from ‘‘The 
Plains” in arbutus season; so enticingly does the 
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WINTERGREEN KNOLL 


road’s way wind through the varied landscape, 
flanked by smiling birches and feathery pines; I 
am quite sure it looks upon me as a friend, as it 
beckons me on to the little grove where we love 
best to find the arbutus. 

Nature has not yet put on her green garb, but 
there is a striking touch of freshness in the sweet 
blossoms that shine from the litter of dead leaves 
and fallen twigs and branches. That is a rare 
moment when we search the brown, dry grass, 
and find great sprays of beautifully pink flowers, 
which the magic of memory will bring to us again 
in after days. Not many come to this favored 
spot to gather Nature’s gifts, and thousands of 
flowers blossom and wither, undisturbed. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
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When I go to “The Plains” and follow mys- 
terious footsteps to “Arbutus Hollow’, I am in 
pursuit of beauty. Not beauty of flowers alone, 
but that of any member of the charmed circle 
that dwells in these wild lands. I am looking for 
a closer intimacy with Nature, whose friendship 
is so sustaining. Nature, I know, is hidden 
behind an ever-baffling mystery; but here an 
illusion is created, for when these dear little 
blossoms smile at me from the mould and wreck- 
age of winter, a bit of the veil seems lifted. 

The by-paths I have been writing about are 
favorites of mine, but are only a few of the many 
I know. There are those that lead to the hazy 
distance across the fields; those that pass through 
the quiet shadows of the woods-edge; those that 
live by the river and follow its lines of grace, and 
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those that wind rhythmically up the hillside. 
They always seem to bring us closer to the 
whispering lips of Nature, and give us a truer 
sense of her worth, taking us as they do, where 
man has laid no rough hand upon the landscape. 
The by-paths should be to you a part of 
Nature’s own arrangements; and, if your love or 
interest is waning, you should seek them out and 
approach her once more along their way. We all 
have an inborn feeling for Nature, and for the 
by-paths, but many of us do not understand 
the feeling, or know that the by-paths exist. 


commonplace way. Be in sympathy with her 
sentiment; be responsive to her suggestions; 
exercise your imaginative capacity to its limit 
and its color will light up the landscape as does 
the red of the sunset. 

A pure stream of poetry runs beside the by- 
paths, which, if you have learned to read, will 
show you how rich you may be in those things of 
the earth that are really worth while. Nature 
has imposed no restrictions except those that lie 
within the man; her poetry and charm, her 
teachings and benefits, are as free as the life- 





NESTLING IN NATURE'S LAP 


It is the temperament that determines the 
depth of your Nature-love; the soft, sweet wind 
is in your heart, the clean greenness of the grass 
also. Nature will not talk to us; yet we find 
ourselves listening to the shadowy tales the south 
wind brings from the hills; the mystical legends 
the pine is sighing; we pursuade ourselves that 
we know the thoughts that haunt the woods- 
blossoms, and all the bright fancies that flock 
about us as we follow the by-paths. 

There is a crooked one that takes us along the 
steep hillside, one that leads across the long gray 
lands, and one that runs with the murmuring 
brook. Nature, it seems to me, holds all beauty 
in exquisite proportion; but I would say again 
that if you would discover her real and fullest 
charm, never go to her thinking in a literal and 
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sustaining air we breathe, and can never be 
controlled or monopolised as are the things 
bought with money. 

The by-paths are often obscure and must be 
looked for, little forgotten ways are they, and 
never trodden by the multitude; but it is on 
these little paths that we realise the bigness of 
Nature. 

[This beautiful prose-poem by Mr. Hodges 
may not abound in photographic facts and 
formulas; but does it not go to the very heart 
of pictorial photography—Nature-love? Of 
what avail is photographic technique if the pic- 
torialist is not attuned to the beauty and the 
spiritual forces to be found in the hills, the 
woodlands, the mountains, the valleys, the lakes, 
the streams and the sea?—EpiTor.| 
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The Trail of ’98 


ROSSITER BENEDICT 


T is a July evening on Lake Winni- 
! pesaukee, New Hampshire. The 
motorboat engine is shut off, and we 
rock gently on the after-swell of a 
northwest wind. The sun, setting 
in a glory of clouds, casts weird lights on Rattle- 
snake Island, and a path of silver leads into the 
gray shadows past Diamond Island. As we 
watch the picture spread before us, with its deep- 
ening shadows, we wonder why we have planned 
a ten-thousand mile trip through the West and 
North,—why we should leave Lake Winnipe- 
saukee and Mount Chocorua to follow an 
unknown trail in search of we know not just 
what. But the unknown will ever have its own 
fascination—so we set out upon our journey and 
hope that it will prove its own reward. 

We shall follow a route similar to that which a 
gold enthusiast of the days of ’98 might have 
taken from eastern Canada, and our objective, 
like his, shall be the mining-region where the 
Klondike River joins the mighty Yukon near 
Dawson City. But we shall travel in ease and 
comfort the whole of the way, and the cruel 
hardships of the gold rush will come to us only 
as stories from out the past, told by some we 
shall meet who remember those days from first- 
hand experience. 

It is four days since our last evening on Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Through the early morning 
mists loom the great grain-elevators of Port 
Arthur and Fort William, at the head of Lake 
Superior. The Great Lakes trip is finished, and 
now follows forty-eight hours of train-travel 
over the prairies of Canada to Calgary. Then 
the gray and monotonous world changes. Sud- 
denly we find ourselves climbing a winding track 
with the “Three Sisters” on one side, and the 
wildness of the Rockies all about us. At Banff 
we change to a motor-car, and there follows the 
ever-to-be-remembered drive to Lake Louise. 
Much of this ride is along the base of Castle 
Mountain, one of the most magnificent and 
massive peaks of the Rockies. It rises beside us 
for miles and miles, with towers, cathedrals and 
battlements which have been shaped by the 
elements through the centuries. Here and there 
herds of mountain-goats trot away or stop to 
lick the lumps of salt provided by the government. 

It is late afternoon when we reach Lake Louise. 
The beauty of this spot has long been a favorite 
theme for poets, painters, writers and photo- 
graphers. Perhaps the highest praise we can 
give it is to say that when one sees Lake Louise 





the verbal and pictorial descriptions which he 
may have seen fall away and leave the beholder 
with a sense of a new discovery, a sense of having 
reached one of the supreme places of the world. 
The lake itself is about two miles long and a 
mile wide. Its water holds suspended the 
glacial silt of the region, which is responsible for 
its marvelous blue-green color. Lofty moun- 
tains rise from both sides, and in the near distance 
we see the great Victoria Glacier high up on a 
mountain-side. Over to the left is snow-capped 
Mount LeFroy towering up into the sky. Tall 
and silent fir-trees cover the shore and nearby 
hills, and above all is visible just enough mag- 
nificent blue sky. It is with considerable 
hesitation that I have included a view of the 
Lake Louise region. The theme has_ been 
handled by many master-photographers. Yet 
the infinite variety of possible treatments means 
that each visitor may find real pleasure in the use 
of his camera at Lake Louise. 

Most of the tourists stay at Lake Louise only 
a very short time and miss much of the scenery 
of the region. On a clear day the ride, or better, 
walk, to Moraine Lake through the Valley of the 
Ten Peaks affords a panorama of mountain- 
formation of undescribable beauty. A climb of 
only some two thousand feet up to the Lakes of 
the Clouds and the top of the big Bee Hive over- 
hanging Lake Louise yields views which would 
repay many times the slight effort involved. 

The trip from Lake Louise to Field brings us 
to the edge of the Selkirk range of mountains, a 
formation much older than the Rockies. This 
short trip includes some of the most difficult 
portion of the entire Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Indeed the engineering feats seem almost to 
dwarf the magnificent mountain-scenery. The 
two famous spirai tunnels are in this section 
between Hector and Field. In each of these 
tunnels the railroad turns virtually a complete 
circle within the mountain: the train coming out 
on the same side from which it entered, with a 
drop of about fifty feet in level in each case. 
One who has seen the spiral tunnels can better 
appreciate the story, told in The American 
Mercury of June, 1925, of a tramp who once each 
year would ride the bumpers of a freight across 
the dusty plains of Canada just to see his train 
enter the spiral tunnels. He would walk to the 
other exit and climb aboard again when the train 
emerged, and would soon set out upon his trip 
East again. 

Words can give little idea of the difficulties 
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MOUNT LE FROY FROM LAKE LOUISE 


overcome in putting the line through this region. 
It is only by seeing the wild country, the terrible 
slides where whole sides of mountains stand 
ready to cover the track, that one can gain any 
conception of the work successfully accomplished. 

A short distance from Field is the Yoho Valley 
with its Bungalow Camps. This valley is an 
almost circular enclosure walled in by mountains 
and dominated by the beautiful Takakkaw 
Falls. These falls, some fifteen hundred feet in 
height, are fed by a glacier of twelve square 
miles of ice. The thunderous roar of the falling 
water can be heard for miles through the valley. 

It was in the Yoho Valley that I first met the 
peculiar Alpine glow, which is more prevalent 
farther north. One evening the sun went down 
without a visible cloud nor a trace of color in the 
sky. I walked out into the valley, and on looking 
over to the Cathedral Crags I saw this magnificent 
pile bathed in all imaginable shades of pink and 
red. There it stood, a monument of superb 
color in a darkening sky. Such a picture adds a 
permanent something to life. 

For those who can tarry, there are other 
wonderful scenes near Field. Lake O'Hara, the 
Selkirks and glaciers at Glacier; beautiful 
Shuswap Lake, and the Frazer Canyon. 
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At Vancouver we board the Canadian Pacific 
steamer Princess Louise for the thousand-mile 
trip to Skagway, Alaska. The route followed 
is the so-called inland passage along the coast 
of British Columbia. This coast is dotted with 
thousands of islands and indentations. The 
steamer threads narrow channels between wooded 
islands, the course twisting and turning so that 
it is a continuous marvel that any regular course 
is being followed. At Alert Bay, a fishing-town 
on Cormorant Island, are many totem poles and 
a curious Indian cemetery. 

Scenically the trip is a constant delight. 
Narrow channels of blue or green water, ever- 
changing islands and distant mountains give a 
succession of wonderful pictures. Early in the 
afternoon of the second day the international 
boundary is crossed, and we enter Alaskan 
waters. After an interview with the customs 
officials we arrive at Ketchican, the first town on 
our route which is in Alaska. It has an air of 
bustle and prosperity not so evident in the 
Canadian ports we have just visited. 

Toward the end of the second day from Van- 
couver, and particularly on the third day, atmos- 
phere and scenery begin to change noticeably. 
Both unite to tell us that we are getting to the 
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north-land. The nights become almost frosty 
and the days, although warm and bright, are 
more like our weather in early spring. Snow- 
capped mountains rising from the deep, blue 
water appear in the distance, and in many ways 
we sense a change in the world about us. Schools 
of porpoises pick up the ship now and then, and 
play a game of real sport. These creatures are 
as large as an ox and have a broad white band 
on each side and across the tail. Apparently 
they can swim at a speed up to between twenty 
and thirty miles an hour. They sight the boat 
at a distance and overtake it almost at once. 
Then they swim in front of it for several min- 
utes, one porpoise frequently keeping himself 
exactly in front of the bow, and so close that the 
steel is touching his tail much of the time. 
They swish through the water at tremendous 
speed and seem to be having a very good time. 
No food is expected, the only incentive to the 
game is pure sport. 

If one has fine clear weather for the last half of 
the third day of the Alaska voyage I believe that 
he will agree with me that this trip is the most 
unique in the whole world. Words have little 
significance when one attempts to describe the trip 
up Stephens Passage to the Taku Glacier. White 
clouds of a peculiar northern brightness and a 
blue sky were above us. The blue blue waters 
of the Pacific were about us, sunflecked and 
dancing away into the distance. White icebergs 
floated about in the dazzling blue. Green hills 
and islands near by, snow-capped peaks now 
half-hidden, now slipping into full brilliant 
view across the deep blue water. We come into 
a field of icebergs drifting slowly about against 
an azure background. And beyond is the first 
view of the Taku Glacier. As our boat draws 
nearer and nearer we stand in awe that this 
view does actually exist anywhere in the world. 
Glaciers we have seen in the Rockies and in 
Switzerland. But such a glacier as this one, 
joining a blue blue sea we find only here. A 
mile wide, of dazzling blue-white ice, formed 
into miniature crags and valleys and peaks, it 
extends back into the mountains for ninety 
miles. And the broken edge at the sea, a 
hundred feet high, glistens blue and blue-green 
and azure, shining with an unbelievable bril- 
liance of whiteness and color, overhanging the 
blue water. Icebergs break off, the splash 
breaking the stillness, and float about, each one 
a garden of blue colors which we never before 
knew existed. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day from 
Vancouver we reach Juneau, the capital of 
Alaska. Here is an up-to-date American city, 
with good stores, a large mine up on the hill, and 





TAKAKKAW FALLS, YOHO VALLEY 
ROSSITER BENEDICT 


a very quaint and interesting museum. The 
curator is waiting to explain his interesting 
collection of Indian and Eskimo relics. Here 
also we may see some splendid transparencies of 
the Taku Glacier and other scenery, photo- 
graphed under proper conditions of location and 
lighting. From Juneau there is a_ beautiful 
twenty-mile drive to the Mendenhall Glacier. 
On the return we stopped at a house by the road- 
side and feasted on wild strawberries, ripe the 
last week in August and the finest in size and 
flavor that I have ever tasted. The inn-keeper 
supplied ice for his refrigerator through the 
summer by going down to the stream which 
flowed a short distance behind the house and 
pulling out blocks of ice with his tongs. The 
stream was fed from the glacier and the constant 
breaking off of icebergs furnished a never-failing 
source of supply all summer. 

The following morning the Princess Louise 
slipped up to the dock at Skagway, and com- 
pleted her northern run exactly on time. Skag- 
way, at the head of a bay which forms the end 
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of the so-called Lynn Canal, is ‘the gateway to 
the famous White Pass to the Yukon, and in the 
days of the gold rush was a city of many thou- 
sands, where hundreds and hundreds lived in 
tents. In those days steamers could frequently 
not dock for weeks or months at a time, and 
would have to discharge their cargoes over the 
side into small boats. The livestock was thrown 
overboard into the icy water, to swim ashore. 
Today Skagway is ‘Ashes of Empire’. Grass- 
grown streets, many empty houses, and the 
general air of dilapidation bear witness to the 
fact that the days of ’98 are no more. 

But Mrs. Pullen, who owns the Pullen House, 
is of the old days. And Mrs. Pullen will gather 
her boarders about her the morning after their 
arrival and tell of the days of 98. Of the days of 
“Soapy” Smith, the bandit terror of the town, 
who elected himself mayor and finally met the 
violent death he so long courted. And how Mrs. 
Pullen had her horses brought from Vancouver 
and worked hauling freight up the White Pass. 


ROSSITER BENEDICT 


The gold-mad hordes streaming into Skagway 
had to reach the Yukon. And each prospector 
must have a thousand pounds of supplies with 
him before he was allowed to start into the 
interior. And so horses and men struggled up 
the White Pass. Many of the former died when 
they reached the summit, and “Dead Horse 
Gulch” was strewn with masses of bodies of dead 
horses. And up in the cold of the summit of 
White Pass, after the horror of the climb was 
over, but with hundreds of miles still between 
them and the Klondike, strong men sat down on 
the lichen-covered boulders and covered their 
faces and cried like children. 

Now we travel over the White Pass in a train 
of the ““White Pass and Yukon Route”. This 
line is a narrow gauge road which runs from 
Skagway over the White Pass to White Horse, a 
total distance of one hundred and eleven miles. 
Traveling in this way, we see only in fancy the 
panting hordes struggling up the steep rough 
path with their crushing burdens. As an engi- 
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neering feat the White Pass line has few rivals in 
railway-history. Using up to a five and a half 
per cent. grade for smooth rails, this road winds 
about the canyon, clambering ever up, cutting 
the solid side of mountains so that it often winds 
along on a narrow rock-ledge, a sheer wall on one 
side and a straight precipice on the other. The 
road was built in the latter days of the gold rush. 
In spite of the enormous cost of building, it is 
stated that with every twenty feet added, enough 
freight was hauled that additional distance to 
pay for the construction. 

The ride on the White Pass trip is wild and 


lichen-covered boulders strewn on the top of the 
world, and stretching as far as the eye can see. 
Moderately warm in the sun at noon; but the 
chill of winter in the shadows, and winter coming 
with the night. A little farther along is White 
Pass City, where thousands dwelled. The 
photograph shows every vestige that is left. 
The city proved almost as evanescent as the 
steam from our locomotive which came into the 
picture as the shutter clicked. Soon Lake 
Bennett comes into view, where the early 
travelers made rafts and loaded their goods to 
float them down the Yukon. Many did not 





WHITE PASS CITY AS IT IS TODAY 


magnificent. Into the heart of the north country 
we go. Crags and canyons, mountains and 
precipices, we meet them face to face. Cliffs 
hang over us on one side; the world falls away 
on the other. At each turn a new wonder. 
And a little way from the train the eternal 
silence. Brooding snow-covered peaks _ over- 
hanging wild desolation. A country old to the 
world but new to us—wild, magnificent, silent. 

After climbing nearly three thousand feet we 
reach the summit of White Pass. And _ here 
begins the country that God forgot. We now 
see what utter desolation can exist in the north. 
The desolation which made heart-sore men, far 
from everyone they knew, sit down and cry. 
No trees for fuel or shelter. Just masses of 
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know of the terrible rapids in Miles Canyon and 
below. Thus it happened that there were 
rafts and passengers that were never heard of 
after entering the narrow gorge of Miles Canyon. 

Our train ends its run at White Horse, a small 
town at the head of the Yukon. ,Here we board 
the steamer which takes us on the last stage of 
our journey to Dawson City. The steamers are 
of good size and are in excellent condition. They 
are all stern-wheel vessels with flat bottoms, and 
draw scarcely four feet of water. In places the 
channel in the Yukon is very shallow. The 
current is very swift, so swift that no one can 
possibly row against it. On the down trip the 
steamer takes little over a day and a half to 
reach Dawson City and burns about fifteen cords 
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of wood. Coming back the same trip requires 
four full days and nights, and the boiler consumes 
over ninety cords of wood. 

Scenically the trip down the Yukon has little 
to offer. Indeed the Ohio or Mississippi affords 
better scenery most of the way. But the Yukon 
trip takes us to the outposts of civilization. We 
are in a country where man seems not to belong, 
but where he stays with all the odds against him. 
From the steamer we see bear and caribou. The 
latter frequently swim the river in large numbers. 
Occasional prospectors’ cabins on the shore prove 
that man is still about. Small Indian villages 
of a few huts may be seen once in a while. The 
navigation of the steamer in the swift and 
treacherous current is accomplished by the 
experienced pilots in a way to win our constant 
admiration. Night and day the steamer runs, 
in spite of narrow channels and sharp bends. 
All night a searchlight sends a single beam of 
light to the shore, and the boat runs unless fog 
should happen to cut off this single beam. A 
traveler on the deck at night sees one group of 
small trees or bushes at a time—lighted by the 
searchlight, nothing more. Yet each tree reveals 
to the pilot exactly where he is in that four 
hundred and fifty miles of river. 


An especially exciting point in the trip for the 
passengers is the passage of the “Five Finger 
Rapids”. Here the steamer steers straight 
for the rock—shown to the left of the picture of 
this passage—and when so close as to be appar- 
rently going to certain destruction, the current 
carries the boat to one side and through the 
passage. It swings sharply when half way 
through and the stern barely clears the rock to 
the right of the channel. 

The clouds in the north seem to be peculiarly 
brilliant, and their reflections in the water are 
brighter than I have seen elsewhere. I have 
attempted to record something of this in the 
picture, “A View on the Upper Yukon’”’. One may 
note in this picture the bareness of the hills along 
the river. There are few trees or other vegetation 
in the Yukon region. 

Incidents occur which serve to illustrate how 
differently some people live from the ways to 
which we are accustomed. Early one evening 
on the return trip the steamer suddenly headed 
for the bank and stopped. The gangplank was 
thrown about twenty boxes of 
canned goods were put out. Then followed a 
piece of canvas, one door, a glass window, a 
stove and some pots and pans. Then there 
went ashore a man of about fifty, together with 
two “husky” dogs. As the boat pulled out the 
man stood there in the setting sun, looking out 
over the river. The mate called out, “Goodbye, 
Joe, see you in the spring”. That was all the 
leave-taking. Joe will prospect and trap alone 
through the cold and snow of the Yukon winter. 
If still alive, he will turn up in Dawson City in 
April or early May. Should he not be seen by 
the middle of May the Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police will search for him. 

And what of Dawson City, the end of our 
journey? No photograph could adequately 
picture this spectre city of the past. One must 
walk the streets of Dawson before he can feel 
the spirit of this dying city. In the early part 
of the century there were nearly forty thousand 
people here. Now the population is estimated 
at between three and four hundred. Not one 
house in twenty has anyone in it. Large hotels 
and cafés on the main street stand gaunt and 
empty, with a board nailed across the door. 
The names, “Bonanza Café’, “Gold Strike’, 
and so forth are reminiscent of the days when 
their lights were bright and their bars crowded. 
Now silence reigns. The people talk little and 
usually in low tones. The older people have no 
wish ever to leave Dawson. They call it the 
lure of the north. But one gains the impression 
that they are afraid of the contacts and demands 
of the outer world. The younger people seem to 





ashore and 
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FIVE FINGERS RAPIDS, YUKON RIVER 


be eager to leave the town never to return. 
While I was making a picture of two of the 
beautiful “husky” dogs which abound in the 
north their owner came and asked me to send 
her a copy of the print. She announced regret- 
fully, “I will be here this winter’, and added 
proudly, “but next spring I am going out”. 
The most important topic of conversation seems 
to be whether one is “staying in” or “going out’’. 

A few miles from Dawson is the famous 
Klondike. Here thousands upon thousands 
groveled in the sand for gold. Now there are 
perhaps a total of fifty or sixty men at work in 
this region. Three gold dredges, only one of 
them in operation when I was there, are main- 
tained by the Klondike Mining Company. These 
dredges have filled the valley for miles and 
miles with ugly piles of boulders. The gravel 
worked over yields about seven cents a cubic 
yard. There are a few independent mines, 
shafts sunk through the frozen gravel to bed 
rock. They scarcely pay for the cost of opera- 
tion. The whole region seems to have lived its 
life and to be quietly waiting for the end. 

How and why man lives here at all is the 
marvel. What we regard as the essential com- 
forts of life are difficult or impossible to obtain 
here. Three or four feet below the surface the 
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ground is eternally frozen for forty to sixty feet 
down to bed rock. Steam-pipes have to be laid 
beside water-pipes if one is to have running 
water. Only one street in Dawson has this 
convenience. Most people depend upon the 
water-cart for water, at three pails for a quarter. 
When the temperature in winter gets to forty 
below zero, or below, the police will not let the 
horses be taken out because their lungs get 
frozen. Then the resident carries his own water 
or goes without. For about sixty days in 
winter the sun never gets above the horizon in 
Dawson City. For a good part of this time it 
is virtually dark continuously. But it is said 
that it never gets altogether dark in Dawson 
during the winter. One can see out into the 
street a little both day and night. Fuel is a 
serious problem. Poor quality wood costs about 
twenty dollars a cord. And when the rigors of 
winter are over the short spring and summer 
bring hordes of mosquitoes and other insects 
which are so bad as to make life almost unbear- 
able. Altogether not just the location one would 
select to live in the year around. 

The steamer White Horse is waiting for its 
return trip up the Yukon. In a way its depart- 
ure tells the story of Dawson City. When it 
arrived, there was no one on the dock to greet 
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YUKON RIVER STEAMER 


it. Now we find nearly the whole town there. 
Several families are going out never to return. 
Each departing steamer leaves Dawson a smaller 
city. 

The White Horse has slow hard work against 
the current the whole of the way. The stack 
pants continually day and night with the 
exhaust. In places the boat scarcely moves in 
its struggle against the current. Indeed in the 
‘Five Finger Rapids” we have to “line through’’. 
A cable attached to the shore ahead is wound 
around the capstan and the boat pulled through 
against the current in this way. 

Our faces are set homeward. Dawson City 
and the northland will soon be only a memory 
to us. But we believe that they have given us 
much that will be permanently worthwhile. 


Photographic Addenda 


Two cameras were taken on this trip through 
the West and North. A 3144x4144 Revolving 
Back Graflex, and a roll-film Contessa Nettle 
2144x314. Each was fitted with a Carl Zeiss 
F/4.5 lens. Because of the large amount of 
time spent on trains and boats, the bulky Graflex 
did not prove any serious inconvenience. The 
small camera was, of course, the one selected for 
walking-trips; but the Graflex did almost con- 
stant service while traveling and for short walks. 


ROSSITER BENEDICT 


Both cameras were used freely enough to yield 
some data on the old question of the relative 
value of the reflex camera and the pocket-type of 
camera for general photographic work. I may 
say at once that to my mind the reflex is worth 
the other type of camera many times over 
wherever it can be used without being too much 
of a burden to get it there and back. First, 
there is the point of the actual pleasure in 
making the picture. With the reflex one has 
real pleasure in choosing his subject and actually 
seeing what sort of a picture it is going to yield. 
With the pocket-type of camera he points the 
lens in the general direction of what he thinks he 
wants, centers some object large enough to see 
in the finder, snaps the shutter, and wonders 
what he is going to find when the developing is 
done. For purely record-pictures the small 
camera is, of course, very serviceable, and I 
have a great many satisfactory negatives of this 
type made on the trip. One of the main defects, 
it seems to me, in attempting to use the roll-film 
camera for really satisfactory pictures is the 
limitation of available sensitive material. It 
is indeed difficult to understand why, in view of 
the number of roll-film cameras in use, one is 
limited to a single type of film which is so 
weakly orthochromatic as to make this term 
really inapplicable to it. The use of even the 
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weakest filter, such as the K-1, with the Eastman 
film results in negatives which are usually quite 
unsatisfactory. The gradation obtainable is 
poor, and the negatives are very thin or under- 
exposed unless wide apertures of the lens are used. 
In the latter case one loses some of the detail so 
desirable for satisfactory enlargements from the 
negatives. I believe that the Eastman roll-film 
is essentially unsuited for satisfactory filter- 
work, and until this condition is corrected by 
placing on the market a roll-film of full ortho- 
chromatic value, the roll-film camera can hardly 
compete with one equipped to handle proper 
sensitive material. I believe that anyone com- 
paring landscape negatives made on Eastman 
Commercial Ortho cut-film, with those obtained 
under similar conditions with the roll-film, will 
admit that the latter has little claim for con- 
sideration. 

Aside from the photographic ability of the 
camerist, such a trip as the one I have described 
offers very definite limitations to the making of 
satisfactory pictures. For the most part one is 
constantly traveling, and must take conditions 
as he finds them, without time or opportunity 
to select his subjects with care or to obtain the 
lighting best suited to them. The writer hoped 
only for a fairly satisfactory group of record- 
pictures, and such a group was obtained. Rec- 
ords of exposures were not kept except in a 
few instances where this seemed to be worth 
while. The picture reproduced from among 
those made at Lake Louise were made in mid- 
afternoon late in August with a bright sun 
shining. Commercial Ortho cut-film was used, 
the exposure being 1/25 second at F/6.3; using 
a No. 2 Lifa color-screen. The negatives show 
correct exposure, and give good enlargements on 
Charcoal Black, Grade B. Many prefer pan- 


chromatic film for work of this type; but my 
experience leads me to favor the Commercial 
Ortho. The panchromatic film in my hands 
yields negatives which are almost invariably too 
hard and full of contrast. The Lifa No. 2 color- 
screen has proved the most satisfactory color- 
screen in my hands for snapshot work. Most 
of the remaining pictures were made with the 
Graflex on roll-film. Where the color-screen was 
used, as it was most of the time, an aperture of 
about F/5.6 was used, with 1/25 second exposure. 
The negatives thus obtained are almost invariably 
too thin, though most, if not all, the detail 
desired is present. But prints obtained from 
these are not of the quality yielded by the 
negatives from the Commercial Ortho film. 

The problem of exposure in the West and North 
appears not to differ materially from that in the 
East. The light-conditions are for the most 
part quite similar. The problem of haze in the 
West does, however, appear to differ materially 
from that in the East; at least, a good part of the 
time. Most of our haze in the East is due to 
water-vapor and can be largely eliminated 
through the use of a strong filter such as K-3 or 
G. The haze which is quite frequent in the 
Rockies and Selkirks is almost wholly due to the 
smoke from forest fires, and its effect is little, 
if at all, diminished by the use of filters. 

My chief errors of exposure during the western 
trip consisted in not cutting the time of exposure 
enough from high, exposed places where the 
scenes included any considerable expanse of 
snow-capped mountains or glaciers. From 
such locations F/11 at 1/100 second is apt to 
result in very dense negatives, suffering from 
over-exposure. The use of a three-times filter 
with this exposure should yield a very good 
negative for printing or enlarging. 





THE WOODEN BRIDGE 


GODFREY PRIESTER 


HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
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THE INCENSE JAR 


NED HUNGERFORD 


The Hands 


NED HUNGERFORD 


SONG before I thought of the camera 
I was interested in hands, in their 
revealing qualities; for there is an 
honesty, a self-giving, a way of 
naturalness about them which is 
often enough lacking in the face. And to further 
my interest, I studied palmistry, open-mindedly, 
neither for nor against; and I am glad I did, for 
I came by degrees to understand and to judge 
hands in a quite definite way. And all I learned 
proves very valuable now in photography, in my 
portrait and pictorial work. And it has led me 
to make a number of studies of hands, many of 
which are no doubt more interesting to me than 
to others. 

I was thinking the other day how fine it would 
be to have a studio for the portraiture of hands. 
And I could pose them in a manner to make them 
very individual and revealing, something I never 
dare do in face-portraiture. For the artist in his 





continual study of faces comes to know them 
very well; and, if he adds the inner sciences to his 
knowledge, he comes to know them all too well. 
But in portraiture of either the face or the hands 
he must say to himself ever so often, ““Before you 
is a god in the making”’, and always in my work 
I try to see the possible rather than the actual. 

But although the face may have many masks 
the hands have none, not having learned to use 
them. Eyes filled with tears often smile bravely, 
and happy eyes have learned to look sad. I have 
watched mouths cruel as death soften for a 
moment, and selfish mouths appear generous, 
and sensuous lips tighten. I have seen foreheads 
change completely with the different modes 
of wearing the hair, and the oval of the face 
improved or harmed by the hair as it was waved 
or left straight. 

I am certain about the masks employed by the 
face. It has many, and throws one aside and 
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IN THE ART-GALLERY 


claps on another at a moment’s notice. Cunning, 
hypocrisy, hate, fear, doubt, jealousy—all these 
have been exceedingly clever teachers. And I 
am sorry to know how many people have a good 
set of masks for ready use! 

But the hands have none. They have not 
learned the pose of prettiness, the pose of hiding. 
They have not learned to mask the inner feelings 
until they believe the outer expression more 
honest than the inner. They have not learned 
tactful and musical speeches, and wistful manners 
to further desires of meanness. The gentle hand 
gives forth gentleness; the crafty hand, craft. 
The loving hand and the caressing hand show 
in every movement. The artist’s hand is quite 
different from the laborer’s hand. The actor’s 
hand is different from the musician’s hand. The 
cunning hand, the cruel, the selfish hand—these 
reveal the cunning, the cruelty, and the self. 

One who wishes to photograph hands must 
study the way they are held. The person with 
a secretive hand tries to keep the fingers closed. 
The person under great mental stress or weakness 
tries to conceal the thumb. The selfish man holds 
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the fingers close together. The generous one 
opens them far apart, and the thumb falls away 
from the hand. The person who resists ideas has 
stiff unbending fingers; and a too open hand with 
fingers that bend back, shows a person who 
squanders. 

The shrewd hand is one where the fingers are 
bent and lean toward one another. The liar has 
a very crooked little finger. The idealist has 
pointed fingers, and the stubborn hand has 
paddle-shaped fingers and short club-like thumbs, 
and short nails. Beware of him in an argument. 

All these points are noticed in a study of the 
hands; and as they lie before you, you read the 
character of their owner. The width of the 
hand; the length and tips of the fingers; the way 
they reach for the things of life, or attempt to 
hide; the sensitive touch; the nails; the texture 
of the skin; the high or low setting of the thumb, 
—the lower the better—these are the judge! 

And as I study faces and hands my inward 
conversation is often like this: “‘O, you may tell 
me with your cleverly-smeared lips how greatly 
you love beauty; but your hand is a claw of 
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clumsiness! Or you may tell me out of your 
strange-masked face that you are but common 
clay, yet, your hand tells me truthfully of the 
artist-heart within! Or you may suggest all 
sorts of adventure with your half-closed lids; 
but your hand tells me frankly of your lack of 
imagination! 

And because hands are more revealing to me 
than faces, I love to photograph them. But 
because they have more to tell, they require 
more study before they do tell their secrets. 
They are filled with stories, if we know where 
to look for them. As I study the various hands 
I think of the lives back of them and the deeds 
they have wrought. How beauty changes as we 
come to understand the spiritual values! 

There are the beautiful hands—long-tapering 
fingers, clear-color, fine skin, narrow—beautiful 
to look upon. Out of their dreams they have 
given beauty and truth to the world. As the 


present life is beautiful because of the idealism 
of the past, so is the future life built out of 
today’s vision. There are also the beautiful 
hands—knotted fingers from toil, stained, broad, 
rough skin—beautiful to think upon. Out of 
great sorrow and weariness they have performed 
little deeds of love; they have soothed bowed 
heads and lifted heavy loads from weaker 
shoulders. It was not pretty work, my brother, 
but it was work that needed to be done. And 
the hands of the dreamer and the hands of the 
laborer are the messengers of faith and ser- 
vice that promise a perfect future. 

And so, finally, I say to each one of you who 
newly bids for my affection, save the photograph 
of your face! If you wish truthfully to tell me of 
yourself, if you wish to lead me to think about 
you, if you desire to send my heart romancing, 
wish to give me hints of what I may expect 
from you, send a photograph of your hands! 





FAIRY SPRING-SONG 


LOUIS PAUL FLORY 
HONORABLE MENTION—TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 
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AFTERNOON SUNLIGHT 


WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


A Rock on the Beach 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Mae ioe’ 2 certain Long Island village 
- B24) there is a road that, beginning from 
the “King’s Highway”, follows a 
| pleasant course past wooded slopes 
. and gently undulated farm-lands on 
its way toward the Sound, the waters of which 
on a bright summer’s day first greet the eye as a 
streak of vivid ultramarine when one has topped 
the last slope: of rising ground. On the beach, 
at the foot of the road, is a long low rock, only 
one of many of varied sizes and shapes scattered 
for miles alongshore, presumably the flotsam and 
jetsam deposited during the glacial period ages 
ago. Although most of these rocks can be made 
to play a part in a pictorial way, the one in ques- 
tion seems to occupy what might be called a 
strategic position on the particular section of the 
shore where it is situated, due partly to the shape 
of the adjacent beach and partly to its placement 
between high and low tide-lines, causing it to be 
“high and dry” when the tide is out and all but 
submerged when a high sea is running. Its 
irregularity of contour also causes the shape of 
the mass to change greatly when viewed from 
different angles. 

To these local factors must be added those 





general ones which are of the utmost importance 
in the creation of pictorial effect, such as the 
angle of illumination, which is constantly shifting 
throughout the day, the quality of the atmos- 
phere and the presence, or absence, of clouds 
in the sky. The changes wrought upon any 
subject by different combinations of these factors 
make possible an almost infinite variety of 
“‘effects’’ which lend themselves as “motives” 
for pictorial compositions, a fact that was strik- 
ingly demonstrated some years ago by Claude 
Monet, the French master of the “plein air” 
school, who exhibited a collection of some forty 
or fifty paintings representing different aspects 
of a small lily-pond in his garden. 

In the case of a shore-subject, the wind is an 
additional factor of importance to be reckoned 
with, for it makes the utmost difference whether 
the shore is gently lapped by little wavelets 
‘“‘when gentle breezes blow”; by the slow-moving 
ripples which barely stir the surface of the water 
on a calm day, or is swept by gale-driven waves 
that break into a smother of foam as they strike 
the seaward sides of the rocks, sending clouds 
of spray high into the air, there to be caught 
upon the wings of the gale and scattered to 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN 
THE PARTING GLOW 
WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 
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ARRAYED IN COMBAT 


leeward in rain-like “spend-drift’”. So, too, 
changes in tide-level are more important to the 
pictorial worker than anyone unfamiliar with 
coast-effects would probably realise, for the 
uneven ridges of a sloping beach often cause 
much alteration in the outline where shore and 
water meet, according to the amount of beach 
covered by the water. This also applies to the 
outlines of a partly submerged rock, and on a 
windy day the height of the tide has much to do 
with the manner in which the waves break, 
which in turn governs the general character of 
the spray-effects produced. 

Because the bit of shore first mentioned is 
open to the influence of all the factors named, 
I’ve found it of interest to observe the wide 
variety of effects which center around the 
weather-beaten, wave-lashed rock which as a 
feature of the foreground forms a focal-point 
for the eye to rest upon. Such observation, 
extending over a period of years, has resulted 
in the making of a number of color-sketches and 
upwards of thirty photographs, no two of which 
are exactly alike, even when, as in some cases, the 
general lines of the foreground are similar. 
Several surf-photographs in which the rock 
figured have received awards in the PHoto-Era, 
and other, competitions, besides being shown in 
photographic salons in the United States and 
Canada; but to avoid repetition I have chosen 
the accompanying prints from among the studies 
not already familiar to magazine-readers through 
reproduction in photographic publications. 


WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


The first illustration, “Afternoon Sunlight’, 
shows a phase typical of a pleasant summer 
afternoon when a slight haze softens the light 
without destroying its sparkle, as_ reflected 
“where dancing sunbeams on the waters play’’. 
In this example the tide is partly out, revealing 
more of the beach and small rocks than are in 
evidence in some of the other pictures. 

“In the Track of the Sun’’, was made at almost 
the same hour of the day as the one just described: 
but on a different occasion. The viewpoint is 
a little further toward the right, as is evident by 
the relative position of the distant point of land 
in the two compositions; and a bit nearer the 
rock which resulted in the latter exhibiting more 
foreshortening. Note, too, that the rock is 
surrounded by water, giving it a different rela- 
tionship to the foreground. 

“The Parting Glow” represents a more unusual 
aspect which was obtained in mid-August as the 
sun sank into the low-lying bank of haze, such as 
often gathers over the water at the close of a 
warm day on the coast. Compare the contour 
of the dark mass, composed of rock and beach, 
in this with the corresponding parts in the other 
sunlight-studies. 'The somewhat curious vertical 
path of light below the diffused disk of the sun 
is produced by the calm surface of the water 
yielding a more perfect reflection than is usually 
seen upon a body of open water, together with 
the nearness of the sun to the horizon. 

Turning now to the transformations wrought 
by wind and wave, we have a specimen in 
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CROWNED WITH SPRAY 


“Opposing Forces’, made in bright sunlight on 
a breezy summer-afternoon, with a cloud-filled 
sky as background for the rising mass of foam. 
The sunlight coming from one side served to 
bring out an interesting range of light and dark 
tones and to emphasise the textural quality in 
the rock, spray and frothing undertow. This 
shows the rock from a standpoint considerably to 
the left of the positions from which the other 
studies mentioned were made. Again, however, 
the beach next the shoreward side of the rock is 
quite covered by the wash of the undertow, 
imparting a distinctive character to the “fore- 
ground”. 

*“‘Arrayed in Combat” is a version of the sub- 
ject seen while a real gale was raging on an 
October morning. In this the viewpoint is 
similar to the last, but farther back on the shore, 
thus showing more of the material. But as a 
composition, can it be called a repetition of the 
first surf-picture? 

The last of the illustrations, “Crowned with 
Spray’, represents a state of affairs much the 
same as that which prevailed when “Arrayed in 
Combat”’.was obtained, with the exception that 
a lower tide rendered more of the beach visible. 
In this instance, however, a higher viewpoint on 
the landward side of the beach was chosen to 
allow the distant water to serve as a background 
for the heavy surf. 

No doubt the reader will notice the marked 
difference in the spray-effects shown, which is 
typical, rather than exceptional, in this class of 
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subjects. Indeed, as a result of rather extended 
experience in the observation and recording of 
surf-effects, I’ve never obtained two photographs 
identical in detail, and in most cases there has 
been shown decided differences in the general 
form of the flying spray. 

No suggestions have been offered as to artistic 
or technical treatment of material of the same 
general character of that here presented, for my 
object is purely to direct the reader’s attention to 
the latent possibilities which may be discovered 
in all kinds of subject-matter by careful observa- 
tion. However, those who wish to know the 
technical details relating to my illustrations can 
find the data on another page in the department 
devoted to such information. 

[It is natural for most of us to think that we 
must travel considerable distances to find suitable 
pictorial material. Whenever we think of 
picture-making we assume that we must go 
somewhere, seek a variety of material, and 
photograph several subjects. In his helpful 
article, Mr. Davis proves convincingly that 
one subject or scene, if photographed in varying 
conditions of lighting and weather will yield 
splendid results without moving from the spot. 
It would be excellent training for many of us to 
select one subject and study it and photograph 
it during the hours from morning to evening- 
shadows. To concentrate upon one subject 
over a period of time is by no means so un- 
interesting as it may seem. It is worth trying. 

Epirtor.| 
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Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XIV—Educational Films 


SDUCATION is not, as a matter of 
fact, purely a matter of schools. 
We usually regard it as such merely 
because our schools have been 
established for the education of our 
youth and because it is the only system which 
we have which is solely devoted to educational 
purposes. It is understood that by the term 
*‘school” I mean primary and secondary schools, 
academies, colleges, universities, correspondence 
schools and technical schools. In short, any 
institution, society or organization devoted to 
tegching. There are many successful men who 
have educated themselves by careful and con- 
scientious reading; and there are some men who 
can barely read who are well educated in special- 
ised lines. These men have received a practical 
education. 

We may regard education as any definite 
training in a specialised subject. Thus a man 
goes to a technical school and studies me- 
chanical engineering. No one will deny that 
he has received a technical education. If, 
however, a second man goes into a machine-shop 
and learns the same things there, not by theory 
but by actual practice, can we deny that he, too, 
is educated? I know that the young Bachelor 
of Science will deride this idea; but I also happen 
to know that many of the great automobile 
manufacturers in Michigan will give preference 
to those men who have studied their work in the 
factory schools rather than in a technical school. 

Now this fact has an important bearing upon 
the subject of educational films. The student 
in the technical school learns higher mathe- 
matics. He learns a foreign language so that he 
will be able to work abroad. He learns all about 
stresses and strains and the chemical composition 
of metals. He knows how to make physical 
tests of materials and machinery. He is stuffed 
to bursting with pure theory and has also 
received practical shop-work. Should you not 
think that such a man was perfectly fitted for 
his trade? Now let us see the other side of the 
question. 

The factory-boy decides to learn his trade 
thoroughly, so he enrolls in the factory-school. 
He receives instruction in mathematics, draught- 
ing and other important phases of machine-work 
from the factory’s experts. These men are not 
of the type of mind which makes a typical 





professor. They are alert; they have to keep 
up with the times and so they will teach the 
factory-classes things which the conservative 
school will not admit for a decade to come. 
As for theory, these young men depend upon 
their mechanic’s handbooks for their complex 
formulae. The college-trained man forgets these 
things because he has use for them so rarely; the 
factory-man doesn’t waste time in learning 
them. He knows where to find them when he 
wants them. 

Technical schools are sometimes “‘conserva- 
tive”, which is but another term for being behind 
the times. I knew a graduate of a technical 
school who had never seen an automatic lathe 
and who did not know what a screw-machine 
was, thinking it was an automatic thread- 
cutting machine. On the contrary, the factory- 
boys have to go into all departments of the 
factory and actually operate the most intricate 
and most up-to-date machinery in active pro- 
duction. As these boys progress they are made 
assistant foremen. Now at the end of the four 
years let us see these two classes of boys. 

The college-man comes in with a greatly 
mistaken idea of his own knowledge and impor- 
tance. This is a handicap to begin with. He 
knows nothing of practical factory-work, and as 
he has need of such knowledge a hundred times 
to one time when he needs his involved theory, 
he soon shows his unfamiliarity with the work; 
and this coupled with his high and mighty air 
makes him an object of ridicule to his men; 
friction occurs and the production is lowered. 
He is a liability to the factory. 

The factory-boy has had practical experience. 
When a workman comes to him, he knows how 
to find the solution of the trouble. If it is 
beyond him, he can and will say so frankly, and 
drop not an iota in the estimation of the man. 
When trouble develops in complex machinery, 
he can diagnose and treat. He has had experi- 
ence in positions of authority and has learned 
by practice how to handle men. He is thoroughly 
at home and is a decided asset to the factory. 

Now this is not a tirade against schools, but a 
plea for modern methods of teaching which shall 
keep pace with our development in other lines. 
What is the real difference between these boys? 
The college-man has received four years of 
intensive subjective instruction, while the fac- 
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tory-boy has received a like amount of objective 
training. Physiologists and psychologists agree 
that the most intense and lasting impressions 
are those of an objective nature. 

Modern educators—those actively engaged 
in teaching—are usually conservative. They 
admire the good old ways. They insist upon 
maintaining their dignity, and many place 
deportment ahead of instruction. Their ideas of 
successful teaching-methods are those which 
are obscure and complex, for this gives them an 
appearance of great learning, and their vanity 
is so childish that it is fed by the admiration of 
children. There has been much agitation about 
increasing the salaries of school-teachers. When 
men of other professions wish more returns, they 
work for them. When our teachers wake up 
and catch up with the march of progress they will 
obtain greater salaries. But to do this they must, 
they shall, recognise the fact that their objective 
is to impart instruction to children in that 
manner which shall make the idea most readily 
accessible to the student and in that manner 
which shall cause the child to retain the instruc- 
tion throughout the longest period. Fortunately, 
there are educators who are striving to educate 
our teachers, and these have come to realise that 
present teaching-methods are inadequate and that 
visual education—objective instruction is far 
better than the present methods. For the 
benefit of those critics who shall charge me with 
writing of a subject with which I am unfamiliar 
I shall state that prior to my orthodox college- 
work, I completed the course of training specified 
for public-school teachers in a state which stands 
high in our nation in educational standards and 
progress; and that, furthermore, I have kept in 
touch with pedagogical progress since that time. 

The more advanced educators have recognised 
the fact that in the absence of actual objects 
that pictorial representation is the best method of 
presentation. This is in fact nothing new. Our 
universities have long had the projection-lantern 
for use with slides as an accepted article of 
laboratory-equipment. The authors of text- 
books have also recognised this fact and have 
used book-illustration with the utmost freedom. 
Nor can it be denied that most of our younger 
students study pictures with far more enthusiasm 
than text. This is quite natural and should be 
expected. 

Long ages ago, man had no written words nor 
in fact spoken ones except of the most rudi- 
mentary character. His life was an objective 
one. To him the senses were of the utmost 
importance. In fact, upon his senses of sight, 
smell and hearing depended his life. And of 
these, sight gave him the most definite impres- 


sions. Neither smell nor hearing could give him 
information as to direction, form, color or size. 
Remembering this, it is not strange that the 
sense of sight should be one of the most facile 
senses we possess. Ages after this period, man 
tried to give permanence to his idea, not by 
written words, but by drawings which were but 
imitations of natural objects and which would 
serve to convey the idea directly through the 
medium of the eye. Again long ages intervened 
before man reached the stage where he could use 
an alphabet founded upon a phonetic and con- 
sequently an abstract basis. Thus sight as a 
medium of impressing an impression upon the 
mind is ages older than the comparatively new 
and artificial word language. Furthermore, 
language is a national, a tribal possession, while 
the picture gauge is universal. The motion- 
picture text is plain to the American, the Arab, 
the Frenchman or the Chinese. Pictures form 
the universal language. 

Thus I hope that I have firmly established 
sufficient reason for the use of motion-pictures 
as a medium of education. Objective teaching 
is supreme. 

Not only is objective or visual education more 
efficient than subjective, it is also more eco- 
nomical. With a reasonable stock of films cir- 
culating throughout the schools of a given state, 
there is no reason that great sums should be 
expended in purchasing laboratory-equipment 
for instruction in physics, chemistry, zodlogy, 
botany and so forth. One thousand dollars will 
equip only a most elementary physical labora- 
tory; yet, one thousand dollars from each high- 
school in a state would equip all such schools with 
projectors and build up a magnificent library of 
negatives, establish the central film-laboratory, 
purchase the extensive and expensive equipment 
necessary for the central laboratory, purchase 
cameras, pay incidental salaries for several years 
and leave money besides. When the state gives 
contracts for negatives and prints to competent 
producers of educational films, the entire state 
can be supplied with films of the highest class at 
a cost not exceeding ten per cent. of that required 
to provide the mediocre equipment used. 

Not only is this true; but the smaller schools 
have instructors in charge who must instruct in 
two, three or more subjects. Such a Jack-of-all- 
trades is often only too unfamiliar with the uses 
and care of the delicate apparatus entrusted to 
his care. Aside from this, the state is liable 
for an annual breakage bill resulting from the 
carelessness or maliciousness of students who 
care nothing for the cost of apparatus. I recall 
a college-classmate who filled five hundred cubic 
centimeter beakers with water and dropped them 
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from a third story window in front of innocent 
passers-by. Such mischief costs and costs 
heavily. The motion-picture text would obviate 
all of this. It would all be clearly shown upon 
the screen, more clearly than would be possible 
on the instructor’s table; for by enlarged photo- 
graphs, time condensation and slow motion, we 
can show phenomena which cannot be perceived 
by the unaided eye. 

Now let us consider some specialised subjects. 
I will not give detailed continuities of the work, 
but will suggest a few general treatments. In 
this, as in all kinema work, the excellence and 
worth of the resulting film is largely a matter of 
the originality of conception and treatment as 
shown by the film itself. 

The motion-pictures which can be used with 
the study of literature can of necessity be only 
supplementary, for this study is one of literary 
construction and analysis. For this reason, the 
literature must be studied. However, motion- 
pictures in dramatic form, motion-pictures 
such as we are familiar with, will do wonders in 
aiding the student to form a definite mental 
image. Such films will provide the historical 
background, the atmosphere, the information 
regarding dress, custom, arms and so forth which 
is necessary to the complete understanding of the 
work in hand. Thus the literary film will closely 
approximate the usual kinema-drama or photo- 
play. 

History will be illustrated by many films of 
like nature, for history is but drama; and liter- 
ature would be lost without history. In addition 
to the great events of history, animated battle- 
plans, maps, diagrams and so forth will be used, 
as well as scenics which show us the present-day 
aspect of many historic regions. 

Mathematics are greatly helped by motion- 
picture presentation, especially in problems 
dealing with mensuration. Undoubtedly, the 
most practical application of the motion-picture 
to mathematics is in solid geometry. Many 
hundreds of students scrape through solid 
geometry without being able to know definitely 
what it is all about. A film which would present 
the solid as a solid, then by means of a lap-dissolve 
would change it to the skeleton-figure as used in 
the text and then divide this figure, ending with 
another lap-dissolve to the real solid parted as 
per the problem in hand, would render vital 
assistance to our classes in geometry. 

Geology is another subject which can be readily 
taught by the use of motion-pictures. Here we 
will use not only straight shots of geological 
formations, but we will introduce prehistoric 
life by means of animated models. We will show 
the formation of the earth as it is today by 


animated diagrams of faults, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes and so forth. There-is no act of nature, 
no period of history which cannot be presented 
both in natural aspect and in moving dia- 
grammatic form. 

In the study of physics, the motion-picture is 
at its best possible, at least near it. The only 
section of this science which cannot be taught 
efficiently is that of sound. Matter, mass, light, 
color, optics, electricity—all phases of physics 
can be easily taught by motion-pictures. The 
actual experiments are carried out before the 
class. Obscure points are shown by enlarged 
views, by slow motion or by time condensation. 
Meaningless measurements are understood when 
microphotographs are shown upon the screen 
with the movement taking place past an engraved 
scale of thousandths of an inch. Electricity and 
magnetism are rendered far more simple by the 
plentiful use of animated diagrams. 

In like manner, chemistry is easily taught. 
By double exposure we see the manipulations of 


-the experiment in one-half of the frame while 


the other half carries a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation and the formula. The formation of 
crystals is shown under the microscope. Spectra 
are shown, and, in fact, many obscure points of 
theoretical chemistry are made simple by dia- 
grams which live. 

The biological sciences also provide a rich 
field for motion-picture instruction. In this work 
the moving photomicrograph and the _ time- 
condensation film are worked to the limit as are 
animated diagrams. The biological films which 
are entirely composed of straight film will be 
rare, indeed. 

Time-condensation films showing the sprouting 
of seeds, the development of plants, the asexual 
division of lower plants, reproduction by budding, 
the life of bacteria, the mitotic division of cells 
and similar work will be valuable. Time-con- 
densation films of microscopic subjects are simple 
in that the time-condensation feature makes 
exposure possible without intense lights. 

The life history of the mosquito, the life history 
of the malarial parasite and the animated dia- 
gram of the complete malarial cycle would be a 
fine biological subject. 

Time-condensation films of the development 
of the embryo would be welcomed by many 
instructors, and such films are easily made by 
the embryologist who will cut a window in an 
egg, carefully provide a transparent window of 
collodion and make his exposures while the egg 
incubates. There is practically no limit to the 
application of time condensation to biology. 
Biology has long been a subject for objective 
teaching, but it is now more so than ever. 
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THE NORTH-BOUND FREIGHT 


ROGER HART 


HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Natural history or nature study is usually but 
an elementary introduction to biology. In this 
work straight films of birds, animals, insects, 
minute organisations and plant life, incorporating 
time condensation will be appropriate. 

In short, there is no limit to the application of 
the educational film to the schools. Physiology, 
primary work, visual instruction in vocational 
training, current topics,—any subject offers 
greater or lesser opportunities for the efficient 
introduction of the motion-picture film. 

It is, of course, recognised that the producer 
of genuine educational films shall have a thorough 
knowledge of the films which he intends to intro- 
duce. He must be a master of the subject 
presented. He must understand the basic 
principles of pedagogy and he must not be 
pedantic. 

He must bear in mind that he is presenting « 
subject to young minds. Minds which resent 
restraint and which must be coaxed instead of 
driven. He must understand dramatic values 
and must incorporate such values in his films in 
order that they shall be interesting as well as 
valuable. 

But when these films are made, the battle is 
but begun. The producer must become known 
to the pedagogical world. He must take his 





projector to teachers’ meetings and must there 
demonstrate to them the feasibility and value of 
his presentations. The teacher must be won 
before attacking headquarters. 

The next step is to go to a few county superin- 
tendents and repeat the demonstration. The 
novelty of a movie show will usually be enough 
to give you your opportunity with them. Neither 
with them or with the teachers is it necessary 
to go into involved financial details. Win 
them and then go to the state superintendent. 

Make your demonstration. Talk economy. 
Refer him to the teachers and county superin- 
tendents who have seen your work. Make the 
financial appeal. Have your statistics in black 
and white to prove the economy of the motion- 
picture. Explain how a single film may be 
routed to serve a dozen or more schools. Explain 
that in the grammar-schools one print of a single 
subject can be made to serve the entire county. 
If you are a salesman, you should be able to 
obtain an authorisation to make an experimental 
film to be tried in the training-school connected 
with the state teachers’ college, which will be 
provided with a projector. Now here is the time 
to strike. Insist that you be allowed to demon- 
strate the film and teach the class with it. 

(To be continued) 
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Da Vinci’s Ruined Masterpiece 


ND still they go. American tourists by the 

thousand annually visit Milan to behold 
one of the architectural glories of the world 
—the cathedral, and Leonardo’s celebrated 
painting, the “Last Supper”. The first, finished 
by order of Napoleon, one may view again and 
again with never-ending joy and satisfaction; 
but the second—once, and never again! And 
yet, the Convent of S. M. delle Grazie will con- 
tinue to be the Mecca of American tourists 
because, unlike the Europeans, they are not 
aware of its hopelessly ruined state, and that 
they may enjoy it in the form of a superb 
and faithfully executed engraving by Raphael 
Morghen, fine specimens of which are scattered 
throughout Europe and may also be found in 
many art-museums and public libraries of 
America. Moreover, when in Milan, the admirer 
of Leonardo should not fail to study his appealing 
sketch (pencil-drawing) for the head of Christ 
in the “Last Supper”. It is one of the treasures 
of the Brera Art Gallery. 

The sad story of Leonardo’s masterpiece is too 
well known to be retold here. Briefly, its re- 
nowned and masterful creator—the author also 
of the oft-restored Mona Lisa, in the Louvre— 
chose a wall, in the refectory of the convent he 
made famous, for the permanent location of his 
great Biblical picture, which, on account of the 
grouping of the figures, drawing, coloring, and 
individual expression, excited the admiration of 
the art-world soon after it was finished, in 1498. 
In conception and execution, Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper” has not been equaled, before or since, 
by any artist of any school. As an eloquent 
expression of the hands alone, the picture has 
ever been the wonder of art-connoisseurs. Owing 
to the unsuitable character of the surface on 
which it was painted, a defective—it is said—oil- 
medium used by the master in mixing his colors 
and the effects of local dampness, the picture 
soon began to fade. Because of this unavoidable 
decay, the picture was repainted frequently, 
sometimes by artists of repute, but more often 
by unskilled hands. Regarding the process of 
restoration as hopeless, the authorities permitted 
various painters to experiment with the remains; 
but this only made matters worse. Today, 
Da Vinci’s once, but briefly glorious masterpiece 


is an absolute ruin recognisable only by the 
general arrangement of the figures and the 
position of the hands. 

But why, friends, take the time, or experience 
subsequent and unavoidable regrets, to view the 
sad wreck, when an admirable and faithful 
reproduction—made before the original painting 
became the victim of decay—may be seen at the 
Royal Academy, London? This copy—as large as 
the original which measures about 15 x 28 feet— 
painted on canvas and in virtually permanent 
colors, was made by Marco da Oggione, a pupil 
of Da Vinci, for the Certosa of Pavia. In 1815, 
the picture was taken to England and, later, 
found its present resting-place in a room of the 
Royal Academy, where it is admired and studied 
by European art-lovers, but by few—oh! so few— 
Americans. Perhaps, it is because its existence 
and location are not known to the often superficial 
and rapidly moving Yankee tourist. In fact, he 
allots only a few days to his London visit, caring 
chiefly for Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Parliament, St. Paul’s, the Tower, and the 
National Gallery, with the neglected Royal 
Academy not far away! I first heard of Da 
Oggione’s admirable copy on my initial visit to 
London, in 1889, and have enjoyed seeing it 
many times since. Go, gaze upon it, ye touring 
picture-lovers, and weep as ye behold the pa- 
thetic ruin in Milan! 


Camerists, Attention! 


N view of the alarmingly increasing number 

of forest-fires, all caused by carelessness, it 
is gratifying that camerists may be relied upon 
to exercise care in the matter of extinguishing 
picnic fires—which they or one of their com- 
panions have lighted—or lighted cigarettes 
before throwing them aside. Nevertheless, a 
camera-enthusiast might be smoking while 
roaming through a wood in search of, or photo- 
graphing, an attractive subject, and become so 
engrossed as to cast aside a burning match or 
lighted cigarette which, falling among dry and 
inflammable leaves or pine-needles, might easily 
cause a serious fire. Let every outdoor worker 
regard himself as a guardian of the forest he 
loves so well, and make it a rule never to drop 
burning or smoking material by the roadside 
or near woodland. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


: Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Paoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoto-Era Magazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Table-Top Photography 
Closed April 30, 1926 


First Prize: Daisie B. Chapell. 
Second Prize: J. K. Hodges. 
Third Prize: Henry Sill. 


Honorable Mention: Louis Paul Flory; Johan Helders; 
J. S. Loomis; F. C. McKinnie; R. Morita; C. A. Mus- 
grave; Edgar S. Smith; Maurice Smith; Chas. N. 
Wolever. 


o 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

*‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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STARTLED 
DAISIE B. CHAPELL 
FIRST PRIZE-—-TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 
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J. K. HODGES 


SECOND PRIZE-——-TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 


Advanced Competition 


TasBie-Torp PuHotoGrapny, as a branch of still-life 
photography, offers an unlimited variety of pictorial 
themes. Here the worker may exercise his ingenuity in 
invention and personal taste. The author of “Startled”’ 
—see preceding page—reveals these traits in a com- 
mendable degree and deserves to be studied. With 
skill and patience, Miss Chapell constructed her 
composition, utilising easily available means. The 
result transports the observer to toyland. If only the 
artist could have contrived to introduce some clouds 
in the space allotted to the sky which at present is 
monotonous and devoid of character. Would not 
the use of several tufts of cotton have served to simu- 
late cumulus clouds? In the absence of a cloud-effect, 
the trimming away of about an inch from the top 
would surely improve the picture. A pleasing and 
artistic feature is the reflections in the little pool. 
The reflected image of the stag is very effective, and 
adds greatly to the appearance of the foreground. 
The tonal values, too, are praiseworthy. They tend 
to prevent excessive contrast. 

Data: Made indoors, April, 1926; 1 p.m.; light from 
west window; 614 x 84 view-camera; 12-inch R. R. 


lens; stop, F/64; 2 minutes; Par Speed Film; pyro; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 9. 

It is a little singular that two workers—one living 
in the United States and the other in Canada, and 
probably not knowing each other—should not only 
think of utilising a reflecting surface in connection 
with their themes in table-top photography, but 
prepare and photograph them in the same month, 
viz., April. The principal difference is that one 
worker chose the figure of a wild animal as the most 
prominent object, and the other the figures of two 
bathing-girls. Mr. Hodge’s theme—‘Reflections”— 
is appropriately simple in character, with the sky 
and its corresponding reflection in a low key. It is 
astonishing how easily these toy-figurines may be 
made to assume different attitudes. Being made of 
wax, they are quite pliable; hence they are admirably 
adapted to artistic purposes, as shown in Mr. Hodge’s 
pleasing arrangement, which plays an important part 
in his well-constructed scene, “Reflections”. If these 
wax figures are not obtainable, the worker may pur- 
chase at almost any dealer in toys small German-made 
figures in porcelain and in different popular poses. 

Data: April, 1926; Ica Nixe (314 x 414); Carl Zeiss 
F/4.5; stop, F/8; 20 seconds with two 100-watt bulbs; 
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THE CLOWN 


PLAYS 





HENRY SILL 





AUDIENCE 


THIRD PRIZE—TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 


Eastman Film Pack; pyro-soda; enlarged on Old 
Master. Material used: bird-cage gravel, pebbles and 
sheet of glass. 

Henry Sills’ “The Clown Plays Audience”’, with its 
strong, diagonal shadows, has all the elements of 
originality. The idea of looking down upon this 
amusing scene is novel. To him who objects to the 
close proximity of elephant and urn, I would say that 
the former seems to be engaged in an effort to displace 
a comparatively huge object. This proceeding greatly 
interests the solitary spectator. Viewed in the light 
of a composition, the picture is highly successful— 
well balanced, with the source of iliumination judi- 
ciously placed; although as a pattern per se it may 
not win universal approval. 

Data: December, 1925; made at home; 2!4 x 314 
Victory Reflex; 5-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/8; lamp 
—150 watts; 10 minutes; Agfa Film Pack; tank-develop- 
ment; enlarged on Gevaert Novo Brom, Coarse Grain. 


Honorable Mention 


“Farry Sprine Sone’”’, page 20, is ingenious in con- 
ception and carried out successfully as a silhouette. 
In his ecstasy to pour forth his song, the youth came 
a little too close for the best artistic effect. The artist 
probably wished that the worshiper were stationed a 


bit farther to the right, the better to serve the need 
of balance in the composition; but did not have the 
heart to interrupt the singer’s passionate outburst. 
Data: March, 1926; a 400-watt bulb was placed 
behind a screen of tracing-cloth. This was in a frame 
and so the background-effect. The daylight was dull 
and came from windows fifteen feet away, but was 
sufficient to give the tones in the roses; 14)4-inch 
R. R. lens; stop, about F/16; used rear combination 
whose focal length was nearly double that of the 
whole lens; 1 minute through KS filter; W. & W. 
Panchromatic Plate; Activol; print, Willis & Clements 
Palladiotype. 
Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


a 


Taking Him by His Word 


ContriButor: “I sent in some ideas for you to carry 
out in order to improve your magazine.” 
Editor: “Did you see the office-boy carry out the 
wastepaper-basket?” 
Contributor: “Yes.” 
Editor: ““Well; he was carrying out your ideas.” 
London Passing Show. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 











SUNRISE 


Advanced Competition—Real Sunrise and 
Sunset Pictures 
Closes August 31, 1926 


ALTHOUGH we were somewhat in doubt last year 
as to whether or not our competition devoted to real 
sunrise and sunset pictures would “draw the fire” 
of our readers, we discovered that this subject was 
more popular than we supposed. We admit that 
there were more sunset than sunrise pictures entered 
in the competition; but then, the reason is obvious. 
Nevertheless, it was apparent that among our readers 
there were some intrepid souls who did arise early 
enough to make some genuine sunrise pictures of 
great beauty and appeal. Because of many requests 
we are repeating this competition this year and 
believe that even a larger number of readers will 
participate than before. 

It should be remembered that making real sunrise 
and sunset pictures is not to be considered an easy 
task. The matter of careful selection of viewpoint, 
correct exposure, proper ray-filter or none, best plate, 
or film and diaphragm-stop will test the contestant’s 
technical and artistic skill. Perhaps no subject will 
require a closer consideration of orthochromatic values. 
Some sunrises or sunsets are better photographed 


CHARLES A. HELLMUTH 


without a filter; others will require a three- or four- 
time filter. In preparing to make pictures for this 
competition, the contestant will do well to read as 
much as possible about ray-filters and orthochromatic 
plates and films. This effort alone will be very much 
worthwhile. No matter where the camerist may be 
there will be opportunities to make real sunrise or 
sunset pictures. No “effects” will be accepted; we 
want real, truthful and beautiful pictures of the 
glories of the beginning and the end of day. 


Your Co-operation Will Be Appreciated 


Pernaps the contributors to our competitions do 
not quite understand the great importance of giving 
complete data. At the present time, this is no small 
matter inasmuch as the PHoro-Era Tropuy Cup is 
to be awarded this month. If a contestant fails to 
state that he or she is a member of a camera club, that 
club cannot be given credit for any points won by a 
member. During the past months we have striven 
earnestly to check up all winners of prizes and to make 
sure that no member of a camera club was overlooked. 
Therefore, be sure to state on the picture and in the 
data whether or not you are a club-member. 

A. H. BrearpDsLey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era MaGazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ERA MaGaAzIng, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practic -al camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. . 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing ‘of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed April 30, 1926 


First Prize: I. Matsushita. 
Second Prize: Vincent Dolfi. 


Honorable Mention: James Bell; Roger Hart; Eric O. 
Johnson; Stanton G. Long; John Y. Offutt; Samuel B. 
Priest; Godfrey Priester; Horace Tyzack. 


se) 


‘*All I Have Is a Little Box-Camera’”’ 


THERE are many beginners who seem to feel that 
they can make no very great progress in photography 
because all they have for equipment is “a little box- 
camera’. These beginners see the press-photographers 
and advanced amateurs making pictures with reflecting- 
cameras, imported de luxe outfits, equipped with huge 
lenses, and miniature focal-plane models. Apparently, 
the owner of an humble box-camera is clearly out- 
classed in such company—at least, so many beginners 
seem to think. Not at all! Let it be remembered that 
of the thousands of pictures being made by amateur 
photographers a large proportion are made with box- 
cameras. If the beginner will examine the data which 
is supplied with our prize and Honorable Mention 
pictures, he will find the box-camera well represented. 
As I have said so often—and will probably say many 
times again—it is not the camera or its price but the 
person behind it that counts. 

It is to be regretted that some professional and 
advanced amateur photographers have seen fit to 
belittle the box-camera, and those who use it. To be 
sure, as photographic apparatus goes, the box-camera 
does not, and will not pretend to rank very high. 
Well, for that matter, Ford cars do not rank very 
high when compared to higher priced cars; but they 
get there just the same, and thousands get out into 
country who could never leave the city before. There 
are thousands who would never make a picture were 
it not for the box-camera and its simplicity. Then, 
too, how many of the salon-exhibitors of today can 
truthfully deny that they began their photographic 
careers with a box-camera? One thing more, there are 
many owners of expensive imported and domestic 
cameras who do not get as good pictures as the average 
user of a box-camera. The fact is that we cannot 
justly look down upon the box-camera nor its owner. 
What we should do is to offer every possible encourage- 
ment. We should make it clear that the box-camera 
is the starting-point and that nearly every photo- 
grapher of any note began with a box-camera. There- 
fore, instead of being belittled, the owner of a box- 
camera should be complimented that he has begun 
his photographic career with such a serviceable equip- 
ment. Rest assured that if he succeeds with his box- 
camera, he is very likely to enjoy photography, improve 
his equipment and eventually arrive within the group 
of salon-exhibitors. Let us help every beginner to 
arrive and enjoy his photographic work. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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SWEET MOMENTS I, MATSUSHITA 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


As participants in this competition are given con- 
tinued carte blanche as regards choice of subject, the 
maker of “Sweet Moments” probably obtained his 
inspiration from the subject announced for the April 
competition for advanced workers, viz., “Table-Top 
Photography”. His caprice is certainly a clever one. 
The Japanese, probably like the Germans, regard the 
moon as belonging to the masculine gender—Der 
Mond, German for the moon—and that would explain 
the vigorous appearance and expression of the lunar 
orb. The sweet, young things below are obviously 
unconscious that they are being observed. Ina nursery- 
group like this no one will quarrel with the seeming 
inconsistency of the illumination. If the worker 
could have contrived to place the tiny lovers in shadow 
—without changing their position—and cause their 
shadows to fall obliquely towards the lower right 
corner, keeping his moon luminous (illuminated), the 
effect would have been more realistic. 

Data: January, at night; indoors, of course; 214 x 314 
Graflex; 54-inch Kodak Anastigmat; at F/4.5; 75- 
watt lamp; 4 minutes; Eastman Roll Film; M. Q. 
tubes; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 

“The Three Columns” is exceedingly effective. For 
a beginner, this is an unusually fine piece of work. 


The light was chosen with commendable judgment 
for the novel chiaroscuro desired, the columns of the 
classic portico casting their shadows across the fore- 
ground in an admirably diverging manner, and without 
showing the least trace of halation. The pictorial 
design is noble, impressive and harmonious. The 
artist, Vincent Dolfi, may find it difficult to excel the 
present achievement, of which he has every reason 
to be proud. 

Data: Made in Golden Gate Park; April 18, 1926; 
7 a™M.; bright; 5x7 Century View-Camera; Verito 
Soft-Focus lens; at F/4.5; sky-filter used; 1/50 second; 
Power Speed Cut Film, A. B. C. Pyro; Velox print; 
Metol. ; 
Honorable Mention 


“Tue Woopen BripGe’”’, page 17, deservedly drew 
the photographic fire of Godfrey Priester, who, as a 
beginner and admirer of ultra-clear definition, produced 
a record that has much that is excellent. Although 
painfully realistic—a quality that still has a host of 
devotees and admirers—the scene presents much 
pictorial beauty which, however, does not seem to 
have been shown at its best. The bridge, for instance, 
is too strongly lighted to do it full justice, and the 
trees and area at the right are in too low a key to 
harmonise with the other half of the picture, and in 
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THE THREE COLUMNS 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


themselves constitute a separate picture. This dual 
interest could be obviated by cutting off about one 
inch from the right side of the reproduction. As the 
charming wooden bridge bisects the picture, one feels 
the need of more sky, which, however, appears to be 
barren of interest. The foreground is pleasing and 
interesting; none of it could be spared. With observance 
of these suggestions, plus a colorful sky and, above all, 
an exposure to be made with the light coming from the 
opposite direction, the result would be more artistic 
—even though the camerist should adhere to his 
policy of sharp definition. 

Data: Made in the country near Munich, Bavaria; 
March, 4 p.m.; Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; 25 em. F. D.; 
stop, F/6.5; 3-time filter; 34 second; 1 plate, German 
make; Agfa Rodinal; print, Gevaert paper; Elon- 
Hydro. 

Roger A. Hart’s moving freight-train, page 29, 
is a picture of striking merit. The sides of the cut 
show fine and pleasing gradations, forming an artistic 
and judiciously lighted setting for the main point of 
interest. There is a delightful feeling of harmony 
throughout—absence of extraneous contrasts, except 
the indispensable highlight (smoke issuing from the 
locomotive) and no distracting objects that frequently 
litter the sides of a railway track. The long line of 
receding perspective and the admirably chosen view- 
point are also attractive features of this well-ordered 
composition. Delightful technique. 





VINCENT DOLFI 


Data: March 7, 1926; hazy bright; made against 
the sun; 54-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar Ic, F/4.5; at F/8 
1/50 second; Kodak Film Pack; A. B. C. pyro; P. M. C. 
No. 9 enlargement. 


Free School of Photography for Beginners 


Ir will be recalled by our readers that we believe 
strongly that more attention should be given to begin- 
ners in photography. Unless the purchaser of a 
camera obtains reasonably good results, he soon 
becomes discouraged and drops photography. On the 
other hand, with proper instruction and tactful co- 
operation the beginner who may be about to quit 
picture-making will usually become deeply interested 
and, finally, achieve pictorial honors. Directly in 
line with this thought is the splendid work for beginners 
which the Camera Club of Cincinnati has been con- 
ducting successfully throughout the spring months. 
This was a free school of photography for beginners. 
The subjects treated were: “Light, Cameras and 
Shutters”, “Exposures”, “Development”’, “Printing”’, 
“Enlarging”, “Composition” and, in conclusion, 
there was a field trip. The lectures and demonstrations 
were given by members of the club. In our opinion, if 
more camera clubs followed this excellent example, 
photography would enjoy even greater popularity than 
it now enjoys. 
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Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 5 


(Continued from June issue) 


Although I had approached the entire matter with 
some confidence, I was not so sure of myself when the 
moment arrived to open the package of paper and place 
a sheet of it correctly in the printing-frame. As I 
withdrew it from the package and held the piece of 
paper in my hand, I was blessed if I could decide which 
side of the sheet was the emulsion-side. The longer 
I stood there debating the question, the more perplexed 
IT became. At length I took a desperate chance, placed 
the paper in the printing-frame and held it in front of 
the Welsbach light. As I held the frame in that position, 
it suddenly occurred to me to wonder how long to hold 
it there. Again I was in a quandary, and again I took a 
chance. I removed the paper from the frame and 
dropped it into the developing-solution. To my con- 
sternation ‘and bewilderment that piece of paper became 
streaked, mottled, spotted and, finally, black as a hat 
within several seconds. Nothing recognisable appeared 
on its surface during those few seconds, and I began to 
wonder what it was all about and what I had done or 
not done. 

After mature consideration and further experiment- 
ing, I found that I had fogged the paper while trying 
to make up my mind which was the emulsion-side. 
Then, too, the light, even behind the screen, was too 
strong where the sensitive paper lay on the table. I 
fastened a piece of cardboard to the Welsbach light so 
that the part of the room behind the screen was in 
shadow. However, there was sufficient light to fill the 
printing-frame. Then I sacrificed one sheet of develop- 
ing-paper to discover definitely what difference there 
was between the plain side and the emulsion-side. 
Generally speaking, the side with the emulsion is 
slightly concave; also, the emulsion-side will stick to a 
damp finger-tip. I found that I had held the printing- 
frame too near the light and, also, held it there too long. 
Lastly, I had dropped the print into the developer 
instead of sliding it into the solution with one quick 
push. I found out some more things; but these will be 
recorded in Adventure No. 6. 


Notes on Stereo-photography 


In the December, 1925, issue of PHoto-ErRaA Maaa- 
ZINE stereo-workers were given a call because they 
failed to say more about their hobby. I have dabbled 
in photography for at least twenty-five years and have 
found that, especially for mountain-scenery, the flat 
print fails to convey a very satisfactory record of a 
scene. Most people wish that a photograph be a 
means of transporting a scene to the mind at some 
later time or, in effect, placing the observer again 
visually at some location visited on a vacation. 

Pictorial photography is a separate matter and 
usually consists of trimming a negative until the 
result meets the tests of composition and adjusting 
the highlights and shadows until a pleasing balance 


is obtained. I have no quarrel with the pictorialists; 
they do beautiful work; but most of the effective 
manipulation is done with the enlarging-camera, the 
paper and the other darkroom-accessories. 

Bromoil was described to me as “Not a process 
but an individuality”, and I think that is about what 
pictorial photography amounts to. As a record of a 
scene, a print including an angle of 20 or 25 degrees, and 
often less, is not a success. I am aware that the 
answer given is that the human eye includes in vision 
about 30 degrees—I should say rather 5 or 10 degrees 
of concentrated vision, perhaps only 2 degrees. If we 
look at a tree in the middle distance, surely the angle 
is far less than 30 degrees. The overlooked fact is 
that the eye is decidedly conscious of a wider angle 
of vision than that subtended by the particular object 
of major attention. } 

have ample single-lens camera-equipment from 
vest-pocket to 5 x 7 with the best lenses and shutters \ 
and can bring home the picture; but now, in looking 
over fifteen dozen prints, postcard and 5 x 7, made in 
Vermont this past summer, I find I ran them through 
rather rapidly. A few outstanding prints will arrest 
the attention; but it is usually because the composition 
is especially pleasing. 

More or less accidentally I looked at a few stereos 

one day and immediately realised that I had found 
the thing I had been wanting but had not obtained. 
I tried a folding stereo-camera, which used a film- 
pack. I have always preferred films because of port- 
ability and compactness. Twelve exposures produced 
four satisfactory negatives. The others had light- 
streaks on the ends, lack of sharpness in one or the 
other halves of the film or some other defect. 

My advisor, one of the best stereo-salesmen in 
Boston, recommended plates at the outset; but I 
thought I knew better. My next trial was with a 
Krauss Stereo, which seems to be almost a duplicate 
of the Ica, Zeiss 1-C Tessar 55 mm. plate-magazine 
and focusing-front, 45 x 107 mm. I spoiled the first 
lot because I did not realise that the Iso Zenith plate 
demands a safer light than the ordinary red lamp. 

Thereafter twelve exposures have meant twelve excellent 
negatives, everything in perfect focus. Rodinal has 
been my standby for years, 1 to 60 or 80 dilution with 
25- to 30-minute development. The “Barnet Book on 
Photography” which I bought twenty years ago says 
weak developer and plenty of time will give gradation 
and contrast as well and I believe this, after much 
experience. The plates can easily be loaded into a 
tiny tank, 12 back to back, in the darkroom, and all 
other steps carried on in daylight. The plates remain 
in the tank during fixing and washing. I believe in 
the short-focus lens, theoretical exaggeration of per- ° 
spective to the contrary not withstanding, the focal 
length of the human eye cannot be long. In fact, 
I believe part of the stereo-effect of human vision is 
due to the shortness of the focal length of the eye. 
Motion-pictures have a great apparent separation 
between near and distant objects, and the focal length 
of the “movie” camera is admittedly short. 

I have enlarged many half stereo-negatives to 22 x 22 
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inches with splendid results, sharpness entirely satis- 
factory and perspective apparently perfect. 

A good, stiff, wooden tripod always supports my 
camera. I have never seen a telescopic metal tripod 
which would withstand the push of even a cable-release 
and a stiff breeze shakes a 5 x 7 camera like the pro- 
verbial aspen leaf. I use this tripod for a 244 x 24 
roll-film camera unless circumstances absolutely 
prohibit. 

The only good stereo-positive is on glass and the 
Illford Alpha is my choice. I am just aching to get 
into the mountains next summer to bring home some 
real reproductions of mountain-scenery in which the 
distance does not flatten out to mere parallel lines. 

Stereo-photography has taught me the value of fore- 
ground and I find that I am making better pictures with 
my single-lens cameras because I include the nearest 
foreground objects which I can get sharp. 

I fill the plate-magazine virtually in the dark and 
I believe that a changing-bag will meet all requirements 
on a trip. Twelve extra septums and a small light- 
tight box cost less than three dollars. Two of these 
sets, a changing-bag, a 2144 x 24 roll-film camera and 
extra films in a small Boston bag and the tripod take 
up very little room in the auto-trunk and 6 or 7 dozen 
pictures are in the making. 

Incidentally, I have made four small discs, the 
diameter of the Number 117 roll-film spool 5/16” 
thick and drilled to take the projections on the vest- 
pocket film-roll so that if I run out of No. 117 and 
cannot buy them where I am, I can use the No. 197. 
The 244 x 34% film can be re-rolled on to a No. 117 
spool in a changing-bag or in the dark and so it is 
almost impossible to be without films for the 214 x 2144 
camera. I have a decided affection for this size because 
the top of the trees are not always cut off. I carry this 
camera to get views which may be purely pictorial, 
and it goes in my pocket many times when I do not 
want the stereo-camera hanging from my shoulder. 

I have climbed up and down many miles of trout- 
stream with a postcard focal-plane shutter camera 
over my shoulder; but hereafter the stereo will go 
instead—it is even smaller. The trout easily slip into 
a pocket and the camera is smaller than a trout-basket. 
If I don’t get trout, at least I get pictures never found 
elsewhere. 

The tripod cannot go on the fishing-trip; but there 
is always a rock or a tree to steady the camera; if not, 
I have very rarely been “stumped” because the focal- 
plane shutter, a F/4.5 lens, 1/50 second weak developer 
and long development will do the trick and I know 
that the Illford Iso Zenith H & D 700 plate will com- 
pensate for the absence of the focal-plane shutter. 
An American Photography Exposure-Meter is part of 
the regular equipment, to correct for the season as 
much as anything; and I use the smallest stop possible 
which will permit the longest exposure which will stop 
any motion and here again the short-focus lens shows 
its advantages. 

Pau. B. WEBBER. 


The Lesser Ambition 


THE pretty piece, the happily composed miniature, 
is not always characteristic of the place in which it is 
found; there is not always local atmosphere in the 
picturesque corner. Sometimes it happens that the 
very orderliness and simplicity of the place marks it as 
being not of the district, but merely in it. The 
contrast attracts the pictorialist to it; and he misses 
the essence in his preoccupation with an element. 

This thing has bothered many a pictorialist, and 


often he has chafed at the inadequacy of his tools. 
He has spurned the easier task; and then found the 
other task to be insoluble. 

He has only to walk through the smallest wood, and 
as tree after tree delights him with its family beauty, 
he despairingly returns his camera to its case; or 
contents himself with the picture of some lowly fern 
which reflects but little of the atmosphere which he 
designed to capture. But he goes across the wide 
piains, and it needs but a gust of wind to fill his lungs, 
and he is reminded that nothing of this could be 
trapped in the dark inadequate box slung at his side. 
Then again he casts about him for some concentrated 
spirit of the place to act as deputy; and always he 
comes away dissatisfied. 

Some, it is true, have been courageous enough to 
attack the larger problem, and, for their pains, they 
have been told that they should have been less ambi- 
tious. Those who fail in great things must always 
bear the honor of that rebuke. But still, it must be 
a rebuke, although administered by some worldly critic 
who has unwittingly taken upon himself the task 
which Nature, in her grandest mood, has attempted, 
perhaps without success. 

For this surely is the lesson of those pictures which 
can never be made:- the lesson must surely be that 
they were never meant to be made; that Nature raised 
a barrier against the acquisitiveness of the artist, and 
said that, after a time, the artist must be content to 
sit in passive admiration of the thing he could not do. 
There are some, no doubt, who rejoice to think that 
not all the world is subject to the camera’s power of 
reproduction; but their delight is rather hatred of the 
ubiquitous camera than love of what it seeks to repre- 
sent. The true artist, who has his sense of humor, will 
appreciate this joke of Nature. He will appreciate the 
significance of this ineffective gift; and he will laugh 
with the Nature which gave us power to imitate, and 
then made things beyond our imitation. 

And his laughter will be the joyous laughter of the 
humble; it will be the glad recognition of the truth 
that is in his tools; it will be the craftsman’s delight in 
the obedience of his hand to his will. For this law 
which places many things outside of the compass of 
man’s implements embodies in it «an assurance that 
those implements must always be inadequate. It is a 
dictum of subordination. We need not fear that 
machinery will rival what is made by Nature while 
it cannot yet rival what is made by man. 

The true craftsman delights in his powers, not 
because they are immeasurable, but because they are 
measurable; he would rather make a table than a 
plateau, because he understands a table and he does 
not understand a plateau. And so, too, the true 
pictorialist delights in measured powers: the inade- 
quacy of his camera is measurable; but the adequacy 
of Nature is immeasurable. 

J. Garnett Harper in The Amateur Photographer. 


Sled 


How Acquired 


“How did you become such a victim to Wanderlust?” 

“From continually searching around for a place to 
park my car.” —Exchange. 

And also from reading photographically illustrated 
magazines—like Paoto-Era, for instance, which pub- 
lishes, frequently, travel-articles illustrated with photo- 
graphs, showing both the lure of travel and the camera. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








AT SUNRISE 


EDGAR S. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Nature has repaid Mr. Smith for getting up so 
early, by glorifying the heavens for the benefit of his 
camera. He has succeeded in making a pleasing 
record, the principal charm of which is the beautiful 
rendering of the sky. Yes, I will admit that the 
silhouette of the building—or buildings—standing out 
against the illumined sky at a time when the sun is 
rising, really compels the attention. I judge, however, 
that Mr. Smith sought to make a pictorial gem, such 
as a sunrise might inspire. 

From a pictorial criterion the print is lacking. Too 
much is included, no central point of interest is evident 
and unity of form and composition are lacking. We 
cannot tell for sure whether the silhouette is of one 
building or of two. What kind of structure is at the 
extreme right? Is it a continuation of the central 
building, or is it an adjacent barn? Our curiosity is 
similarly aroused by the mass at the left. 

I hope my point is clear—that a scene like this should 
be a study in simplicity. The lines‘should be so com- 
posed as to leave one definite impression, and leave no 
questions in the mind of the beholder. 


So try again, Mr. Smith. Give us some more of your 
beautiful skies, but when you choose the subject for 
your next silhouette make it as simple as possible 
and do not include so many buildings! 

ArtHuR L. MARBLE. 





Pictures of this sort always result in a silhouette. 
Made against the light, at this hour of the day, there 
is absolutely no chance for detail in the foreground. 
Result: one black undistinguishable monotonous tone. 

To reflect sunrise in a picture it is not necessary to 
include the sun itself. A more subtle and pleasing way 
would be to take a portion of building or landscape at 
an angle to the sun, and rather let the weak light 
thereon give the suggestion of sunrise and breaking 
dawn. Detail, faint but nevertheless discernible; 
atmosphere and breadth, certainly; and pleasing 
gradation of tone, naturally, would be the result. 

J. Russert Kennepy. 


Mk. Smit is to be commended for his unique attempt 
to portray in an original way one of the most beautiful 
phases of natural phenomena. We consider this a most 
unusual picture and one that is well worth studying. 
Unfortunately, black and white does not do full justice 
to such a scene. It makes one long for some color- 
process that would make it possible to reproduce such 
scenes more satisfactorily. There are, happily, various 
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THE OLD WATERWHEEL 


methods that enable us to make prints and lantern- 
slides that render them more faithfully. A black-and- 
white halftone reproduction leaves much to the 
imagination—much to be desired. Mr. Smith has 
handled the composition in a very creditable manner— 
the shape of the silhouette-foreground is very well done 
and the detracting elements so often found in pictures 
of this type are missing. One cannot judge the technical 
work with any certainty, but it appears to be satis- 
factory. We think Mr. Smith obtained the picture 
he had planned; and, if his work proves an incentive 
to other workers to try original ideas, it will more than 
have served its purpose. 
Artuur H. Farrow. 


Let us be frank with ourselves and ask whether 
there are not some subjects to which monotone photo- 
graphy does not lend itself with éclat. The chief, 
or only, glory of scenes of sunrise and sunset consists 
of its color. Subtract the color, and we have nothing 
notable. In trying to catch, interpret and reproduce 
color, black-and-white is the wrong medium. It can 
be done perfectly in painting, but not in photography. 
Ergo, why try scenes pre-eminent for color with a 
medium that is defective, or wholly lacking, in color? 
Photography has its limits; let us work within those 
limits. 

In the print submitted for criticism this month, 
one cannot but ask, which idea is the photographer 
trying to represent: the appearance of the sky or the 
appearance of the house? In the print they are both 
equally clamorous for attention. The picture suffers 
from divided interest: either the sky should be pre- 
dominant and the house simply subsidiary, or vice 
versa. That canon of good art is neglected in this case. 

As for the house, surely it never appeared as repre- 
sented in the print as one black mass on that occasion. 
To a normal human eye there must have been some 
gradations, some parts lighter and some parts darker 


JOHN POTTER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


than others. To do justice to the house a much longer 
exposure was necessary. 

As for the sky, the strong highlight over the tree 
should emphasise something; but it does not. It only 
serves to make the house look blacker yet, being too 
black already. Over the white spot was probably a 
mass of long-wave color at the lower end of the spectrum 
at which we can only guess in photography as reddish. 
The glory of the scene is lost to us in photography. 

Suggestions. Stand where either the house or the 
sky is the obviously main feature of the scene. Use a 
Watkins or a Wynne light-meter to calculate your 
time of exposure: tables at that time of day are notori- 
ously unreliable. Use a K-1 or equivalent light-filter 
and make due allowance for the H and D speed of your 
emulsion. Expose on the generous side and develop 
not too far. You will then have achieved the best 
result with a medium that is not pre-eminently fitted 
for color-work. Better yet—don’t try it! 

E. L. C.. Morse. 


“At SUNRISE” is a picture to be praised for the 
beautiful rendering of the clouds, although this is 
overshadowed by the sun being too far up from the 
horizon and an absence of haze. An open landscape 
or seascape is more appropriate, because it is more 
likely to give that charming early morning atmospheric 
effect so necessary in a picture of this type. 

In this instance, the buildings in the foreground 
are too dense, being in great contrast to the clouds, 
both in detail and lighting—not overlooking that 
unfortunate white spot. It is altogether too dark, 
which is apparently caused through underexposure, 
which fault is greatly magnified by the close proximity 
of the buildings with the ever-present danger of non- 
parallel vertical lines. 

To obtain the desirable amount of cloud-detail and 
to prevent halation, a short exposure is necessary, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








AFTER an absence of seven years, regular readers of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine have the pleasure to commune 
with Frederick B. Hodges in one of his nature-classics. 
After perusing them, the discriminating reader will 
declare the author to be in a class with Henry Van Dyke 
who, on account of the wide publicity of his writings, is 
regarded as the nature writer par excellence in America. 
Having compared the expressed thoughts of these two 
writers about six years ago, I came to the conclusion 
that, in the opinion of many discriminating and 
appreciative readers, including myself, the writings of 
Mr. Hodges possessed the greater charm of thought 
and expression. Naturally, the friends of Mr. Van 
Dyke will rise in protest. My suggestion to them would 
be—unless they are already familiar with the work of 
Mr. Hodges as a poetic writer and artistic illustrator 
—to consult the following issues of PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE which were particularly distinguished because 
they contained the poetically and artistically illustrated 
nature articles by Mr. Hodges: “The Road’, July, 
1914; “The Lake”, June, 1918; “The Curve in the 
Road”, January, 1919; “The Charm of Discovery”, 
April, 1919. 

Having awarded the palm to Mr. Hodges as a worker 
in the dual capacity of author and artist, we can now 
proceed to the consideration of his latest contribution 
to Pxoto-Era Macaztne, “Where the By-Paths 
Lead”. The initial picture, “Green Valley Brooks” 
(frontispiece), is to be viewed as an illustration of a 
correspondingly designated subject in the text. As a 
landscape, viewed independently, it will impress the 
observer as a full expression of the author’s deep, 
poetic feeling, and his complete mastery of artistic 
interpretation and technical resources. 

Data: “Green Valley Brook’; in a valley, seven 
miles from Rome, N.Y.; July afternoon; sunlight; 
Century camera; 3-time color- -screen; 814-inch Plastig- 
mat lens for 5 x 7 plate; stop, F/8; 1/15 second; Com- 
mercial Ortho film; Hydroquinone; Azo B print; clouds 
in negative. 

The above criticism applies with equal force to the 
picture, “The Dark Pines that Stand Far Up Against 
the White Shapes in the ~~ 

Data: Made in Green Valley, seven miles from 
Rome, N.Y.; July afternoon; sunlight; Century 
camera; 3-time color-screen; same Plastigmat lens; 
1/10 second; Commercial Ortho film; Hydro; Azo B. 

In “Arbutus Hollow’, where the popular, creeping 
vine is hidden among the leaves and shrubbery on both 
sides of the road, much of the poetry of the view must 
be taken for granted. It is more the locality of the 
trailing arbutus that appeals to the eye. Here, the 
pictorial composition of the picture invites nothing but 
praise. Even the most exacting critic will be powerless 
to discover shortcomings in composition or technique. 
As in the other views of this series, the foreground 
plays a conspicuous part and has been managed with 
adequate regard for the rules of pictorial composition. 
In the present illustration, there is a happy feeling of 
contrast between the shaded foreground and the 
receding, furrowed road, as it disappears amid a burst 
of light. 

Data: 


“Arbutus Hollow”; Plains, eight miles from 












































Rome, N.Y.; June; 10 a.m.; sunlight; 8 x 10 Century 
camera; 101%-inch Tessar lens; no screen; stop, F/8; 
1/25 second; Commercial Ortho film; Hydroquinone; 
Azo B; part of negative used. 

The feature w hich excites the observer’s unrestrained 
admiration in “Whip-Poor-Will Road”, page six, is 
the gracefully winding road from its entrance to its 
exit in the far distance. It courses its way accompanied 
on each side by young birches and mature pines. The 
tonal values throughout are notably true. The eye 
of the observer will not fail to be gladdened by the 
climax of this landscape, namely, the approach of 
evening as it is indicated by the disappearing sun 
where the winding road bids farewell. 

Data: “Whip-Poor-Will Road”; Plains, eight miles 
from Rome, N.Y.; May; P.M.; cloudy; 5x 7 Century 
camera; Plastique lens; 1/25 second; stop, F/8; no 
color-screen; plate; Hydroquinone; Azo B. 

Wintergreen, referred to in “Wintergreen Knoll’, 
page 7, appears to be indicated in the foreground 
amid shadows of nearby trees. This scene is particu- 
larly attractive, and imaginative in character. Between 
the trees, and above the distant woods, the sky is seen 
—without, however, the distracting spottiness which 
so frequently characterises views of this kind. 

Data: “Wintergreen Knoll’; Plains, eight miles 
from Rome, N.Y.; October; 3 p.m.; sunlight; 8 x 10 
Century camera; no color-screen; 10'%-inch Tessar 
lens; stop, F/16; 1/10 second; plate; Hydro; Azo B; 
only part of negative used. 

“Nestling in Nature’s Lap”, page 8, appears to do 
scant justice to Mr. Hodges’ well-known skill. The 
fact is that, conscious of the trying character of the 
setting, the artist desired to give prominence to the 
white flowers which constitute the main point of 
interest in this composition, and to subordinate the 
intricate and disquieting surroundings. The critical 
observer, appreciating the artist’s triumph over 
ordinarily disturbing conditions, will view the result 
with approval and satisfaction. After all, it is unusual 
to find flowering plants of the early spring, attractively 
shown, and actually springing out of an accumulation 
of dried leaves, twigs and other rubbish. Mr. Hodges’ 
picture should be regarded as a triumph over uncom- 
monly trying conditions. 

Data: “Nestling in Nature’s Lap”; made in woods, 
four miles from Rome, N.Y.; April; 3 p.m.; light, fair; 
no screen used; 84-inch Plastigmat; stop, F/32; 
5 seconds; plate; Hydro; Azo B 

“The Trail of ’98”, by Rossiter Benedict, and fully 
illustrat i s 9 to 16—is in the nature of 
a travelog. It will Re read with consummate interest 
by every worker able to visit the fascinating regions 
described by the writer-photographer. As is common 
with touring camerists, the pictures, made en route, 
are rarely self-composed, and the light is not invariably 
the best. It is not always expedient to spend an extra 
day in order to be favored with ideal photographic 
conditions. I know of instances where, by waiting 
over one day in the hope that fortune would provide 
a more favorable viewpoint and better conditions of 
light, I was disappointed in the form of a protracted 
rain, that not only ruined my opportunities, but those 
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that followed during the successive days of the trip. 
Therefore, I can thoroughly sympathise with the 
tourist-camerist when he photographs the high-spots 
as he finds them, and without bothering to delay in 
the hope of finding improved weather-conditions. All 
the same, Mr. Benedict, whose main object was to 
suggest individual thrills along the route, was successful 
far beyond his hopes. 

In “Mt. LeFroy”, page 10, the artist presents a 
view of extraordinary beauty and impressiveness. 
As a composition, it has only a few apologies to make. 
The foreground and the surface of the lake are in a 
little higher key than he probably wished to present, 
owing, chiefly, to the direction of the solar-rays at 
the time of the exposure. The trees—particularly 
those at the right—might easily have been lightened 
on the negative, by the use of a medium. 

“Takakkaw Falls”, page 11, offers little opportunity 
for severe criticism. The camerist undoubtedly wished 
that the light might come a little more directly from 
either side; but, here again, he was merely the victim 
of circumstances. 

“Cathedral Mountain”, page 12, rejoices in an 
extremely artistic presentation of the peak in an 
attractive sky, both offset by hills and woods which 
intervene between the upper part of the picture and the 
immediate foreground. The latter could easily have 
been made to appear in a desirably low key had only 
the light been as he would have liked it. Other con- 
ditions being equal, Mr. Benedict would have emerged 
triumphant, and as a pictorialist of high rank. 

In “White Pass City”, page 13, the artist has suc- 
ceeded in securing a very satisfactory record, owing 
to favorable conditions and his technical skill. Had 
he so desired, he could easily have subdued the stream 
in the foreground; but this would not have resulted in 
a truthful topographical record. 

What to do with the grotesque emblems in “An 
Indian Cemetery”, page 14, must have puzzled the 
camerist, other than to bag a truthful snapshot. I 
know of no pictorialist of salon reputation capable of 
converting this view into an impressive and artistic 
thrill, except by depriving it of its individual character. 

“Five Finger Rapids’’, page 15, is “‘a horse of another 
color”—metaphorically speaking—and comes very 
near being a picture of salon-quality. It is needless 
to stop to quarrel with the photographer with regard 
to the separation of the different planes. We owe him 
thanks for having pictured this scene in so satisfactory 
a manner. 

“Yukon River Steamer”’ is a record, pure and simple. 
No attempt appears to have been made by the artist- 
traveler to convert this scene into a thing of beauty. 
Nevertheless, the setting could not be better, and no 
one would have wished Mr. Benedict to linger longer 
in order to have the lighting of the craft follow the 
rules of light and shade. When one considers that the 
steamer was painted white and already in a high key, 
the most critical of observers must come to the con- 
clusion that its present portrayal, with its entire 
setting, is very successful and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The accompanying data for all the pictures will be 
found in Mr. Benedict’s article. 

The eloquently expressive hands, pictured in the 
January issue of Paoto-Era MaGazine of the current 
year, are by the author of the two equally significant 
manual groups, pages 18 and 19. Whatever these 
illustrations may signify, the choice of the average 
discriminating observer will doubtless fall upon “In 
the Art Gallery”.. Only a profound student of the 
attitude and arrangement of human hands could have 


succeeded in so eminent a degree of interpretation. 
Technically, and viewed from every angle, this plastic 
group is not likely to be surpassed. Of course, a com- 
plete appreciation of the significance of Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s subjects of interpretation will be gained by 
reading his article, “The Hands’. No data were 
supplied. 

For many years, William S. Davis has been known 
as a successfully illuminating writer on various subjects 
relating to artistic photography; and readers of PHoto- 
Era MaaazingE, for the past fifteen years, have enjoyed 
his writings and profited by them. He has always 
appeared in the light of a sound, fearless and instructive 
critic, and, as a contributor in the past to Paoto-ERra 
competitions, has won first prize many, many times. 
The illustrations to his present article, ““A Rock on the 
Beach”’, are in his usually pleasing, educational vein. 
All his illustrations are of subjects with which he lives 
constantly—day after day—year after year; so that he 
is intimately acquainted with their physical appearance 
and ever-changing moods. He is, therefore, ideally 
favored in these respects, and has cultivated a rare 
ability as an interpretive artist. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, the pictures on pages 21 to 25 inclu- 
sive, call forth only expressions of approval and sincere 
admiration. Asa technician, too, Mr. Davis is supreme. 

Data: “Afternoon Sunlight”; August; 4.20 P.M. 
standard time; slight haze in the air; Conley Jr. camera; 
214 x 314; Ingento “A” ray-filter; R. R. lens; stop, 
F/8; 1/15 second; Kodak roll-film. 

“In the Track of the Sun”; late August; 4.30 P.M.; 
sun partly veiled by thin clouds; Goerz Anschuetz 
Camera, 4x 5; Dagor lens; focal-plane shutter; stop, 
F/11; 1/25 second; Hammer Extra Fast Ortho; image 
diffused by being printed through glass. 

“The Parting Glow”; August; 6.15 P.M.; Ilex Anas- 
tigmat on quarter-plate size, home-made camera; 
Wratten K-2 ray-filter; stop, F/8; 1 second; Kodak 
cut-film (regular speed). 

“‘Arrayed in Combat”; October morning; clear light; 
Ingento filter; Kodak film; lens at F/8; 1/25 second. 

“Crowned with Spray”; October morning; 1/25 
second; stop, F/8; Ensign roll-film over three years 
old, part of a lot obtained at a special sale; no filter 
used in this instance, for fear that it might result in 
underexposure of the old film, and that by forcing 
development would cause chemical fog. However, 
the film turned out perfectly clear and was fully timed. 

“Opposing Forces”; made in late summer, 2 P.M.; 
bright sunshine; Conley Jr. pocket-camera; Ingento 
“A” filter; Kodak film; stop, F/8; 1/25 second. 

All data upon the time of day are given in Standard 
Time rather than the ““Daylight-Saving”—a difference 
it is important to note when reference is made to the 
early-morning or late-afternoon hours of the day. 

It is some time since PHoto-Era Macazine has 
been favored with a. portrait from the amateur-studio 
of Alfred W. Cutting. It has been the belief of many 
who have enjoyed the portraits of children by this 
artist that he was a professional. On the contrary, 
Mr. Cutting has been an enthusiastic photographer 
of landscapes, genres and portraits, purely as an 
amateur, for nearly half a century. At no time, has he 
ever accepted a fee for making a portrait or picture. 

In the field of portraiture, he utilises his own home- 
studio consisting of a top and side light, which gives 
a full range of illumination, and always under complete 
control by the use of shades and screens. His policy 
is, never to accept a fee or other recompense for making 
a negative; his only charge is for the print, his price 
being thirty-five cents for a 6144 x 8% direct contact 
print, on paper of standard quality. which merely 
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covers the cost of the material used. During all the 
many years as a studio-photographer, he has not made 
one dollar’s profit. What else could be interpreted 
to be the meaning of a worker who is an amateur in 
the full sense of the word? 

“Please, Daddy”, page 30, exemplifies the artistry 
of Mr. Cutting as a portrait-photographer. He has a 
happy way with children. He quickly and easily wins 
their confidence, so that the resulting picture satisfies 
the parents, and constitutes a source of joy as long as 
the portrait is in their possession. One can readily 
believe this statement by studying the contented 
expression of the little girl with her touching appeal 
—‘Please, Daddy”. The lighting, here shown, could 
not possibly be obtained in the home of the average 
amateur photographer, but rather in a well-planned 
studio of the professional order such as is used by 
Mr. Cutting. Here the light is well distributed, but 
always under the control of the artist. The white 
frock of the little sitter has been judiciously subdued, 
but in complete harmony with the head and the face. 
As the child’s face is turned slightly towards the 
observer’s right, more distance is allowed on this 
side of the picture-space. Very frequently, but wrongly, 
the figure of the sitter posed in this manner is placed 
exactly in the center of the picture-area. Mr. Cutting’s 
portrait of the curly-headed little girl should be 
studied carefully by students in portraiture. If carried 
on his person when inspecting the show-cases in 
“Photographers’ Row” on Boylston Street, from 
Clarendon to Tremont Streets, and comparing it with 
the numerous pictures of childhood displayed in the 
show-cases along the way, as regards artistic pose and 
technique, and suitable expression, the student will 
not find its equal. The reason, partly, may be that 
the professional photographers do not appear to have 
their heart in their work. Everywhere, the commercial 
aspect of these photographs is the dominating feature. 

Data: “Please, Daddy”; winter; 11 A.m.; strong 
north light; Voigtliinder Euryscope No. 2, series IV, 
F/6; 1% second; used at full opening; Eastman’s Super 
Speed Cut Film 614 x 8144; Eastman’s Hydroquinone 
Developing-Powder; print, Eastman’s Vitava Athena; 
made in studio with top and side lights. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 43) 


which recommends the absence of any near large 
objects that would cause a blank space devoid of all 
detail and which would tend to draw the eye from the 
principal object of interest. 

There seems to be no principal object in this picture 
with the clouds giving way to the buildings—which 
should be vice versa—and it would be a good plan to 
try again at an earlier hour with a more open view, 
not forgetting that it is essential to record that early 
morning atmospheric effect. 

James Bett. 


Mr. Smitn’s effort, “At Sunrise’, is evidently one 
of the “from-my-window” type with consequent 
limitations in viewpoint and environment. The 
obstructed view, with no horizon shown, makes one 
doubt the veracity of the title, as the time indicated 
seems later than the name suggests. However, some 
latitude in this regard is permissible in picture-making. 

“Sunrise” is defined as the first appearance of the 
sun above the horizon with the accompanying atmos- 
pheric effects. Although this picture presents a wonder- 
ful view in the heavens, the trees and buildings with 
their inky blackness and irregular border serve only 


as a screen. All significance as a picture-base is lost 
through lack of gradation due to underexposure, and 
a vital portion of the subject is absent. Our con- 
ception of the theme demands perspective to convey 
the idea of distance, and, from a pictorial standpoint, 
an illumination—indirect, we might term it—which 
would give delicate highlights and soft shadows over 
land or sea, suggesting awakening. 

As presented, the splash of light is disturbing and, 
when concealed, leaves a moonlight effect without the 
moon in evidence. Only those familiar with the 
appearance of a sunrise—or sunset—over the water 
can appreciate the possibilities of this subject to an 
alert and watchful worker. Here the opportunity 
offered seems beyond the effort in preparation and 
execution. The print is in too low a key for a feeling 


of on-coming day. 
J. W. Aparr. 


A Splendid Opportunity for Our Readers 


WE are pleased to call our readers’ attention to the 
Cover-Page and Curiosity Photographic Contests 
now being conducted by American Forests and Forest 
Life, published by the American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D.C. The prizes and rules of these two 
contests follow: 


Cover-PaGe CoNntTEST 

Pictures will be considered from the standpoint of 
their suitability for use on the cover of our magazine. 

The subjects must be chosen from the outdoors— 
forest, mountain or river-scenes; wild life in its native 
haunts; the woodsmen at work; the fisherman in action; 
amp and trail scenes; fires in the forest; winter-scenes 
in the woods; forest-activities, either work or play; 
fire-lookouts; wild flowers; trees. These and any 
other subjects having a rich forest-flavor are eligible. 
The more action in the photograph, the better. 

To the winner of the first prize comes a cheque for 
twenty-five dollars. In the same issue in which the 
prize photograph appears on the cover-page of the 
magazine will be a short account of the prize winner 
and the circumstances under which he made the picture. 

The second prize will be fifteen dollars and the 
third prize ten dollars. Any additional picture that 
may be retained by the Photo-Contest Committee for 
use either on the cover-page or in the body of the 
magazine will be paid for. 


Curtosiry CoNnTEST 

The second contest is for those whe make pictures 
of freaks and curiosities of Nature, queer forms of 
tree-growth, unusual phenomena, strange geological 
formations—anything of the out-of-doors that is 
bizarre or unusual may be made the subject of this 
contest. There will be a first prize of ten dollars, a 
second prize of five dollars, and for the third prize a 
fifteen months’ subscription to American Forests and 
Forest Life. For all additional photographs retained 
for use in the magazine payment will be made. A short 
description of from fifty to a hundred words should ac- 
company each photo-curiosity, explaining what it is 
and including any interesting points about it. 

For both Contests, pictures of any size are eligible. 
The closing date will be September 1, and the winners 
announced in the October issue. 

Pictures will not be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope bearing sufficient postage. 
Address, Picture-Contest Editor, The American For- 
estry Association, Lenox Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A Potential Boon to Mankind 


How many times have you been eager to open a 
letter and, without stopping to do the job properly, 
with the aid of a knife or some other implement, have 
hastily torn off a corner of the envelope, then run a 
finger into it and pried it open in order to get at the 
contents! What a mess you made of it! Often the 
effort was the more clumsy when accomplished with a 
gloved hand. I have seen a woman do it by simply 
using a hair-pin. That was easy and neat when com- 
pared to man’s way—in an emergency. 

Now all this fuss can be avoided by an old-time 
device, patented some sixty years ago, and never put 
to practical use except in a limited way. The idea is 
simplicity itself. It consists of a strong piece of red 
or blue thread, fastened along the crease, inside the 
fold of the flap of the envelope, with about a quarter 
of an inch projecting at the upper right corner. The 
recipient of a letter enclosed in an envelope prepared 
in this way, seeing the words, “To open, pull thread 
upward”, at the top, simply grasps the end of the 
thread with thumb and forefinger, pulls it upwards the 
full length of the envelope and, presto! the letter is 
opened. This simple act of opening is performed 
without possible injury to the contents; in fact, the 
thread does not come in contact with it. 


I, supposedly, invented this device away back in the 


seventies. My parents were greatly excited, seeing 
visions of enormous wealth for me. They at once sent 
a prominent Boston patent attorney on to Washington 
to patent the idea in the proper way. In a few days 
after his arrival at the Capital, the attorney telegraphed 
that a patent had already been issued for such a device, 
a number of years before, and had expired, so that 
anyone was free to use it. This explains why Iam 
not a millionaire. The idea was used at the time, and 
for some years later, by the Adams Express Company 
on its return C. O. D. money-envelopes. Of recent 
years, the idea has been applied to a number of well- 
known weekly magazines which are mailed tightly 
rolled. To open the wrapper, the recipient merely 
pulls a thin cord the whole length of the roll and the 
trick is easily and quickly done. 

Now, why this idea cannot be applied to our everyday 
business-envelope is a mystery I have been unable to 
solve. It is free for any firm or individual to use that 
is so disposed. Just think, what a boon it would be to 
mankind! The expense cannot be great in propor- 
tion to the millions of business-letters opened daily. 
Of course, the usual and convenient way is to employ 
a pointed letter-opener, of metal or wood; but even 
by means of this device, cheques are known to have been 
cut in two. Some people use a small photographic 
trimming-board, after the letters have been tapped on 
the desk to ensure the contents being forced to one 
end of the envelope and thus avoid injury in the process. 
But even this method is not fool-proof. 

I hope that readers who may be interested in the idea, 
will urge it. It may find favor with large firms that 
mail letters by the thousands, and soon, maybe, the 
practice may become general. 


Talking to the Screen 


In giving a talk with the aid of stereopticon-views 
the speaker should bear in mind that when he so far 
forgets himself as to address his remarks to the screen, 
his hearers are not privileged to hear what he has to 
say. There are many inexperienced lecturers that make 
this serious mistake, and do not realise the inability of 
their audience to enjoy a lecture delivered in that 
manner. I know a certain amateur photographer who, 
as soon as his lantern-slides are thrown upon the screen, 
approaches it and talks to it until the end. Once every. 
five minutes or so, he will turn his head around for one 
brief second, as if to assure himself that his audience is 
still there, then resume his talk to the screen. Of 
course, only those seated in the first few rows can hear 
his remarks; the rest lose them. This speaker, and 
others like him, should be so familiar with the subjects 
of the slides projected that the screen should be ignored, 
the lecturer facing his audience. A momentary glance 
at the screen should suffice to inform the lecturer that 
the correct picture is being projected. Of course, in 
pointing out certain features of a picture, particularly a 
map or plan, the lecturer will be obliged to turn his 
whole body towards the screen, but, while resting his 
pointer on the indicated spot, he should again face his 
audience and give it his undivided attention. Such 
successful lecturers as Burton Holmes and E. M. 
Newman very rarely look at their screen-pictures; for 
their travelogs have been so well prepared that they 
can dispense with this habit. When they do so, how- 
ever, they do not neglect their audience. After a little 
practice, the amateur lecturer will be able to visualise 
the pictures that are being projected, and at the same 
time stand facing his audience; still, he may be pardoned 
if he glances at the screen the moment a new picture 
appears; otherwise he may feel as the minister did who, 
relying entirely on the operator, eloquently described 
the natural beauties of the Bois de Boulogne, when in 
reality a picture of the Venus de Milo was on the 
screen. 


A Familiar Name in Art 


In the belief that I was familiar with the names of 
artists known to fame, a stranger entered my office not 
long ago, saying that he had recently acquired a paint- 
ing of great value. Although it had been exhibited 
at the Paris Salon, the painter’s name could not be 
found in any book of reference he had consulted, 
although it appeared in large letters on the back of the 
frame. With these remarks the owner unwrapped the 
picture and turned its back towards me. And what 
do you suppose I saw? The familiar label, “Hors 
Concours”! 


An Impressive Pose 


“ONLY a coward would strike an attitude; an attitude 
can’t strike back.” 

“Nonsense! Did you never hear of a striking 
attitude?” —Exchange. 
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Ir is indeed a pleasure to welcome the two new 
amateur motion-picture departments which have just 
made their appearance in American Photography and 
in The Camera. Both of these publications are too 
well known to require any introduction to our readers. 
Both have been watching with interest the experiment 
of our own department and after almost two and a half 
years they are satisfied that the kiné-amateur is here 
to stay, and have entered the ring. There can be no 
question but that the amateur world will be greatly 
benefited by the change. 

The department in American Photography will be 
in charge of Mr. Karl A. Barleben, Jr., of Boston, Mass. 
I doubt seriously if Mr. Fraprie could have found a 
better man in the entire country for the position. You 
are familiar with Mr. Barleben’s work in these columns, 
and have no doubt recognised his ability. Mr. Barleben 
brings into his new work the heritage of artistic ability, 
the gift of writing in an interesting manner; and, not 
the least of all, a fund of practical experience as an 
amateur kinematographer. As was natural, the 
pioneers of this movement had to be recruited from 
the ranks of the professionals, as was the writer. So 
far as I know, Mr. Barleben is the first of the bred-in- 
the-bone amateurs to rise to the top. Undoubtedly, 
it is but a matter of time until we “old fogies” of 
professionalism will have to yield the stage to the 
younger, more aggressive spirit which will rise to 
head the art of amateur motion-photography. 

The Camera has been fortunate in obtaining Mr. 
Carl Louis Gregory, F. R. P. S., to head its department. 
I am certain that Mr. Gregory will be responsible for 
much material that will be helpful to the amateur. 
He has a fund of personal experience to draw upon, and 
will no doubt reveal many secrets which would other- 
wise remain a closed book to the amateur. 

As you may know, Mr. Gregory is the Dean of the 
New York Institute of Photography, and the writer 
is the Director of the same school. Personal contact 
with Mr. Gregory can only impress one with the sense 
of his sincerity and his love of his chosen work— 
kinematography. 

I trust that we three shall be able to work in harmony 
for the betterment of amateur motion-photography 
in America. 

* * * * * * * * 


We are faced by a curious problem at this time. 
This is in regard to the Association. There have been 
some favorable replies to my numerous appeals; but 
not enough, numerically, to justify the organisation of 
the Association. If each one of you who is interested 
would obtain just two more pledges, and have each of 
them do the same, the Association would be an accom- 
plished fact in a short time. As it is, I am inclined to 
think that the matter should be allowed to rest for 
a time. Now it is up to you! When the next move 
comes from you, then we shall consider the Association 
once more. 

& 
* * * * * * * x 

This country is just waking up to the motion-picture; 
but there is one surprising development. I have found 
that in many cases the miniature film but awakens the 





























































desire, and in my own experience I have known not 
less than a half dozen men who have become interested 
in the miniature film only to discard it for standard- 
gauge. Recently I have made three family records 
for storage in vaults for posterity and in every case the 
film has been standard-gauge! 

The question of size has never been settled in still- 
work, and in motion photography I look for even more 
sizes than are now being produced. Each will find its 
adherents. Moreover, there will be some changes in 
the proportions of the projected image. Naturally, 
the present proportions are those acknowledged to be 
the most artistic; but it is a well-known fact that few 
people use the quarter-plate (314 x 4144 inches) still- 
camera—lI am now speaking of every camera-user. This 
size is unfavorably known except to advanced workers. 
It is approximately of the proportions of the present 
motion-picture; but, the present miniature camera is 
primarily an instrument to make films of persons, at 
least it is so regarded by the general public; and, in a 
short time, we shall no doubt have the film whose frame 
has a vertical measurement greater than its horizontal. 
At the same time, there would be a gain of from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. in the image (frame) size with 
no enlargement of apparatus or film. A lens of slightly 
longer focus, and spools of one-half the number of 
frames, say twenty or twenty-five to the foot—and 
you have a camera which will appeal greatly to the 
public. Such a camera would make a tremendous 
appeal, because the proportions are those to which the 
average amateur has become accustomed. 

There is another apparatus which we need. The 
present system of projection is the system of the 
lantern-slide—the results are beautiful, and for an 
evening’s entertainment, the motion-picture is difficult 
to surpass; but it is undoubtedly inconvenient. The 
daylight-screen is but a compromise. Will no manu- 
facturer place upon the market a viewing-machine on 
the order of the stereo-classifier, in which there is a 
soft illumination and a magnifying-lens, or even two 
lenses focused upon the one frame as in the usual type 
of binocular loupe? Then we could enjoy our motion- 
pictures at any time without waiting for evening, 
without darkening the room and without disturbing 
anyone else. It would be so easy to do. Just an inter- 
mittent mechanism, a light, a lens—and there you are. 

Now you readers who are practically or theoretically 
interested in amateur kinematography! For two and 
a half years this department has been conducted for 
your benefit. I trust that you have, indeed, received 
benefit; but now I believe that the time has come for 
co-operation. PHoto-Era wants to be of the utmost 
service to all readers; but before this is possible we 
must know in what direction we can best serve you. 

Amateur motion-photography is now so universal 
that there must be hundreds of kinematographers 
who are finding themselves confronted by problems 
and difficulties which appear to be insurmountable. 
Why not take advantage of the aid which is offered 
with no obligation on your part? 

I want every reader to send me a letter suggesting 
the subject for the next month’s discussion. You, 
of course, realise that if one subject is thoroughly 
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covered in one issue that a collection of these mono- 
graphs will furnish an invaluable reference work for 
your files. Subjects will be taken up in order of 
greatest demand. Now tell us your troubles and let 
us get started on the Puoto-Era Series or Kine- 
MATOGRAPHIC Monocrapus! You will want a full set 
for your files, so why not send in your subscription 
now and be assured of receiving your copy every month? 


Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Ten 


So far, we have considered some of the general 
aspects of kinematography using miniature films. 
This series is intended primarily for the beginner; 
and, with that in mind, too much technicality has been 
avoided, but now it seems that the time has come 
when some technical points must be considered. There 
are certain points which the amateur should know. 
You would not expect the piano-student to omit a 
study of harmony just because it is a dry subject! 
Some dry technical facts are necessary for the complete 
mastery of kinematography. 

Remember that it is the work of amateurs which 
has raised still-photography to the standard of an art: 
and no doubt, it will be the work of amateurs which 
will make the future of kinematography! A man who 
spends the money to obtain a motion-camera and 
films should not hesitate to spend the little time in 
study which will make him proficient in the use of the 
apparatus which he has purchased. 

In making a motion-picture film, there is one point 
which you must decide for yourself. That is the 
proper exposure to be given. This is one of the most 
important questions in amateur kinematography, and 
too much emphasis cannot be given this statement; 
there is but one proper exposure! Any other exposure 
is incorrect. 

I consider that the manufacturers of photographic 
films and plates have pandered too much to the laziness 
of we photographers. In the past few years, advertise- 
ments of sensitive materials have stressed the latitude 
of the material in question. Not that latitude is not 
desirable, but its existence should not be made the 
basis for slipshod workmanship. And by the way, 
this question of latitude is not properly understood 
by many amateurs. 

No doubt you recall one film which had claimed 
for it a latitude in exposure of one to twenty-five. 
I heard a beginner, who was an enthusiastic student 
of theory, state that you could make an exposure of 
one second or of twenty-five seconds, and that you 
could not distinguish one negative from the other! 
Would to heaven that such an emulsion could be 
produced, but so far it is only a dream. In the case 
in question, as most of you understand, it was possible, 
by the manipulation of developers and a careful choice 
of printing-papers and of printing-exposure, to obtain 
from the two negatives, prints which were approxi- 
mately duplicates. So much for latitude in. still- 
photography. Remember that in the miniature 
motion-picture work, this manipulation is impossible. 
Your finished print is the same film which you expose 
in your camera; there is no printing, and the control 
possible in the reversal process is quite limited. In 
motion-picture work, any exposure other than the 
one proper exposure will result in a film of low quality. 

How may this exposure be determined? In still- 
photography, the photographer may depend upon his 
professional instinct, which is but the result of experi- 
ence, and remedy his mistakes in the photo-finishing. 


Even the professional kinematographer may do the 
same, for he also has a printing control; but the photo- 
grapher who has to depend upon a reversed image 
must give the correct exposure to begin with. As all 
of our sense-organs are subject to error, we must depend 
upon some scientific method of measuring the light. 
This can be done by calculation, as in the Harvey 
meter, by observing the action of sensitive paper as 
in the Watkins meters, by observing the object through 
a wedge of neutral colored glass as in the Ica and 
Heyde, or by a more technical and really more scientific 
light measurement as in the Justophot meter. Such 
meters range from a dollar or so to ten dollars each; 
but even so, two or three spools of film saved will pay 
for the meter, to say nothing of the satisfaction of 
having absolutely correctly exposed films. 

So the first point in preparing to make the exposure 
is determining the strength of the available light. 
This is done by the meters. But what of the use of this 
knowledge? If your meter tells you that the exposure 
at F/4.5 is 1/50 and that at F/6.3 is 1/25 and that 
at F/9 is 1/10 and F/12.5 requires 1/5, what use will 
you make of this information? 

Every photographer should know something of 
lenses and their action. In the first place, the opening 
of the lens-diaphragm was arbitrary. In fact, I know 
an old man who was and still is a very good portrait- 
operator who actually does not know the meaning of 
the diaphragm-numbers. He sets his diaphragm while 
under the focusing-cloth and never looks at the shutter- 
setting; but such empirical methods of work are now 
obsolete. 

In the days when the advanced amateur owned a 
fine rapid rectilinear lens, the diaphragm-markings 
were probably in the Uniform System. In this system, 
number one was equivalent to our F/4, and each 
succeeding number represented the actual ratio of the 
exposures necessary. Thus U. S. 8 (F/11), required 
twice the exposure of U. S. 4 (F/8) and eight times as 
much as U. S. 1 (F/4). This system was convenient, 
but hardly scientific. It dealt directly with the areas 
of the openings. To remedy this defect, the focal or 
“F” system was evolved. This system of marking the 
diaphragm is based upon the diameter of the optical 
opening of the lens. But instead of a positive measure- 
ment, which would relate only to lenses of the same 
absolute size, the relation of this diameter to the focal 
length is expressed. Thus the F-value of a: lens is 
constant regardless of the size of that lens. ‘Fheo- 
retically, a lens working at F/11, of one hundred inches 
focal length, requires just the same exposure as the lens 
of one-inch focus working at F/11. In actual practice, 
the larger lenses are somewhat slower, due to the 
thickness of the glass and other purely physical causes; 
but aside from such considerations, the F-value of a 
lens is an absolute value regardless of the size of the lens. 

As this system is thoroughly scientific and adapted 
to laboratory-usage, it is now universally used on all 
anastigmat, and similar high-grade lenses. In practical 
use, just remember that the relation between any two 
numbers is the relation of the area of two circles whose 
diameters are expressed by the two F-values. In 
other words, the exposure-ratio is the ratio of the 
squares of the two F-numbers. Thus the ratio between 
the apertures marked F/4 and F/8 is the relation 
between 16 and 64 or one to four. 

Thus, if you know the correct exposure for any 
given stop or diaphragm-aperture, square the F-number 
of that aperture. Then square the F-number of the 
aperture which you desire to use and increase or 
decrease the known number in the ratio indicated. 


(To be continued) 
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Aérial Photographic Activities of the 
Army Air Service 


(Continued from June issue) 


ProJECTS FOR THE Corps OF ENGINEERS 


Photographs of Ft. Humphreys and Indian Head 
Quadrangles, Va., approximately 400 sq. miles, for use 
by the Corps of Engineers in course of instruction on 
aérial photography and map-making at the Engineer 
School, Ft. Humphreys. 

Mosaics and sets of oblique views of the Tennessee 
River and Wilson Dam, adjacent to Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., for the Corps of Engineers. 

Mosaic and oblique views of Horseshoe Falls, 
Niagara, N.Y. for the District Engineer, Buffalo, 
N.Y., to be used in the study of erosion. 


ProsJEcTS FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


Photographs of an area approximately 200 sq. miles 
in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa., for General Service 
School, Ft. Leavenworth. Completed and delivered. 

Tri-lens photographs of an area of approximately 
1,000 sq. miles of the Reservation at Ft. Riley, Kans., 
for the Cavalry School. 

Tri-lens photographs of a strip 10 miles wide covering 
the borders of Texas and Mexico, extending from 
Roma, Texas, to the mouth of the Rio Grande. This 
project is for the International Boundary Commission 
Texas-Mexico. 

Photographic mosaics at a scale of 1/15000 of the 
border areas surrounding the proposed Shenandoah 
and Great Smoky Mountain National Parks in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, approximately 1,500 sq. miles. 

Photographs of the Nacona Gas Field, Okla., approx- 
imately 400 sq. miles, for the U. S. Helium Production 
Plant, Ft. Worth, Texas, in the study of proposed 
routes for pipe-lines. 

Photographs of the border territory, E] Paso to Fort 
Quitman, Texas, covering an area of approximately 
600 sq. miles, which takes in both sides of the Rio 
Grande, for the Mexican Section of the International 
Boundary Commission. 


PROJECTS FOR OTHER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Mosaic to the scale of 1/10000 of an area ten miles 
wide paralleling Long Island Sound, extending from 
the Housatonic River to the New York State Line, 
for establishing the location of a new highway, made 
for the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Photographs of the Hudson River, vicinity of Croton 
Point, N.Y., for the U. S. Coast Guard in locating 
submerged objects. 

Photographs of Rice Fields, between Lake Charles 
and Lafayette, La., covering an area of approximately 
200 sq. miles, for the Department of Agriculture for use 
in the study of possibility of crop estimates by aérial 
photography. 


Photographing the State of Delaware 


PHOTOGRAPHING the entire State of Delaware is the 
present project of the 20th Photo-Section at Langley 
Field, Va. This project, which is being done at the 
request of the U.S. Geological Survey, calls for a mosaic 
covering roughly 3,000 square miles and, with weather- 
conditions favorable, will require approximately two 
weeks. A K-3 camera, single lens with 10-inch cone, 
is being used at an altitude of 12,500 feet. 

First Lieut. George C. McDonald, A. S., Commanding 
Officer of the 20th Photo-Section, accompanied by 
Technical Sergeant Vernon H. Merson, Photographer, 
left Langley Field April 14 for Dover, Del., which 
they will use as a temporary base during the photo- 
graphing of the entire State. Aberdeen, Md., will be 
used as a base during the photographing of the northern 
part of the State. 


It Pays to Take Military Training 


PrerHaps some of my good friends may differ with 
me with regard to the value and profit of military 
training. They may feel that the same physical and 
mental benefit may be derived without undergoing 
military discipline. Whether we differ or not, I am 
convinced, so far as I am personally concerned, that 
photographic instruction given while under military 
orders benefitted me to a greater degree than that 
which I have received by other means. The reason is 
that military instruction in any subject compels the 
student to measure up to requirements. There is no 
dropping this or that subject or skipping classes or 
avoiding responsibilities. In the U. S. Army and 
U. S. Navy many excellent course of instructions are 
given which fit a man for profitable civilian occupa- 
tions. When a man selects his course of study he is 
made to measure up by military discipline justly 
applied. The result is that the Officer or Enlisted Man 
knows what he is supposed to know. He is an asset to 
his country and to his family. 

In connection with these remarks I wish to urge all 
those who are in anyway connected with the United 
States military and naval forces to avail themselves of 
the courses of instruction now being offered. Particu- 
larly do I wish to urge the members of the Reserve to 
take their summer-training and to make the most of it 
mentally, physically and patriotically. At the sum- 
mer-camps one meets many splendid men who are 
educated, and often prominent in their several pro- 
fessions. During the fifteen-day training-period there 
are frequent opportunities to know these men better; 
and many times mutually helpful and_ profitable 
business relations are established. Again—and I know 
this from my own experience—what is taught at the 
summer military camp can nearly always be applied to 
everyday civilian business with good results. There- 
fore, looking at the matter from several angles, it pays 
to attend the summer-camps. Really, the fifteen-day 
military instruction as now offered may be considered 
a well-planned vacation which will tone up the body, 
stimulate the mind and renew that love for our country 
and her flag. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





Our various photographic notes, collected during 
the month for this letter, seem somewhat trivial in 
face of the general strike, which, as we write, has been 
in full swing for a week. Although it is a subject that 
does not properly come within our scope, it would be 
impossible to keep it out of any communication from 
this country at the moment, for it is all-pervading. 

On the first day of the strike, no papers were pub- 
lished—anywhere. This, we believe, was a hitherto 
unknown experience for a civilised country. So secret 
and sudden was the order from the Council of the 
Trades Union Congress for all printers to go out, that, 
for the day, no news was printed. But the Govern- 
ment quickly commandeered the offices of The Morning 
Post, and on the following day brought out a four-page 
sheet of news which is now issued regularly. Other 
papers are also beginning to appear, “‘scratch”’ staffs 
having been got together; but all are much reduced in 
size, and country-districts, in many cases, are still 
without information of what is going on. 

On the first day of the strike, we motored across 
country to Brighton. Not a tram, bus or train was 
moving anywhere, and many strikers, to whom we 
talked, seemed bewildered by their sudden call-out, 
little realising that they were taking a hand in a game 
which, if successful, would lead to revolution. Later 
in the week, we visited the north coast of Kent, and 
there the strike had not yet got into the heads of the 
people. Our landlady at Herne Bay remarked that 
she had far more important things to think about than 
that. But at present, food and food-prices are normal, 
and later on she may have reason to alter her opinion! 

The attitude of the general public—as far as our 
experience goes—is one of absolute calm, and the 
idea of the Government being beaten by the Trades 
Union Congress simply does not occur. Indeed, there 
seems a certain feeling of relief that the storm, which 
has been threatening for six months, has at last broken. 

We heard of a party of Continental Press photo- 
graphers who hurried across the Channel with cameras 
primed with plenty of ammunition, bent on getting 
snapshots of the great strike. London, however, was 
very disappointing from their point of view, with 
nothing sensational to photograph except the special 
constables taking the places of the ordinary police on 
point-duty. “How dull the English are!” they said, 
“not even a universal strike can make them get 
excited or wake them up”. This, perhaps—all things 
considered—is just as well for their future welfare. 

For some time now, over here, the status of the 
professional photographer has been steadily rising, 
both from the business as well as the social point of 
view. There are several reasons for this; but perhaps 
the most active is the outstanding personalities of 
some of our present-day photographers. They have 
raised photography out of the rut of petty commercial- 
ism, made it a craft to be respected (and incidentally 
one to be decidedly more remunerative!) and assured 
to its practitioners a very different position to what 
they held a decade or so ago. This fact has recently 
been impressed on us, for The Morning Post, one of 
our most conservative and, one might almost say, 
snobbish papers, had, just before the strike, begun a 





series of articles called “Memoirs of a Court Photo- 
grapher,” written by Mr. Richard N. Speaight. To 
think of the exclusive Morning Post condescending to 
publish a professional photographer’s reminiscences 
which would have been unthinkable a few years ago! 
It is true, the title must not be overlooked; for the 
“Court” gives an aristocratic flavor to the text, although 
Mr. Speaight does not play up to it much. He writes 
in a very modest and human way about himself, and 
relates his story with a frankness that, at times, must 
have rather shocked his editor. He tells his readers 
how little capital and influence he had at the start, 
and how, with only his brains and energy, he worked 
his way up to the giddy heights of photographing most 
of the royal families of Europe. The King of the 
Belgians he met when they were both serving in the 
Allied Armies, and the photograph of him in field-kit, 
taken very near the front, is one of the best of Mr. 
Speaight’s portraits. In his early days, his ambition 
was to photograph the ladies attending the Courts, 
and the way he began makes amusing reading. Just 
at the right moment, a striking photograph of a beauti- 
ful débutante appeared in his show-case. She was 
unknown to society; but so attractive was the picture 
that it secured a great deal of attention in high quarters, 
and no one realised that this budding patrician was a 
hired model, dressed by Mr. Speaight to play the part. 
She was his nest-egg, so to speak, and he never needed 
another; for from that day he has been famous for his 
Court-beauties. The strike has for the moment hung 
up these interesting records along with the publication 
of The Morning Post; but in the calmer days—which, 
we hope, are not far ahead—we shall look for more of 
Mr. Speaight’s illuminating chat. 

At the British Optical Convention, which was 
opened last month, Mr. Baldwin (our Prime Minister) 
remarked that the average man or woman was a 
stranger to the whole apparatus of optical science, 
except for such interest as he or she might have in 
playing with a hand-camera. There is some truth in 
this, and we are afraid even then that the average 
person gives little thought to the wonderful work that 
goes to the making of the lens of his toy. 

This is the first Convention to be held since 1912, 
owing to the war, so that the present exhibition illus- 
trates developments that have taken place in optical 
science and manufacture during fourteen years. The 
optical-glass industry is now carried on by three firms 
in this country compared with only one in pre-war 
days, and over one hundred varieties of such glass are 
now produced. There are many novelties shown, 
amongst which the sight-testing apparatus is partic- 
ularly interesting. There is a marked tendency to 
development beyond the mechanical lines that were 
formerly considered sufficient. The improvements in 
lenses include a tri-focal lens which is intended to 
benefit the sight of old people at three different dis- 
tances, and there is also a lens shown that is intended 
to cut off hurtful rays without the use of tinting. 
The new method of photographic land-surveying 
(mentioned in these notes some months back), which 
involves the use of a special photo-theodolite, was 
also to be seen. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


‘To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 











B. & H. Filmo Users Should Investigate 


Tuose who have made a careful study of amateur 
kinematography decided that the so-called miniature 
or sub-standard cameras ought to be equipped with 
lenses of varying focal lengths. At first, some did 
not believe that there would be enough interest in 
the matter to warrant the expense of machinery and 
labor. However, an insistent demand arose and 
virtually compelled the leading lens-manufacturers 
of the United States and Europe to meet the demand. 
In England, the makers of the well-known Dallmeyer 
lenses went right to work, and today have on the 
market four lenses especially designed for the Bell & 
Howell Filmo. These consist of a 6-inch F/4.5, a 
4-inch F/4, a 2-inch F/1.9 and 1-inch F/1.9. There 
are many of our readers who use Filmo cameras, and 
we believe that they will find much of interest and 
value in the descriptive matter now available from 
Herbert & Huesgen Company, U. S. Distributors, 
18 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Fourth International Exhibition of P. P. S. 


Tue Fourth International Exhibition of the Pictorial 
Photographic Society of San Francisco will be held in 
the galleries of the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor. This will permit a very fine presentation of 
the prints and bring them before a large and appre- 
ciative public. The committee is making every effort 
to procure a representative collection from workers 
in this country and abroad. The exhibition will be 
held October 17 to 31, 1926, inclusive. Last day for 
receiving prints will be September 25. Further 
information and entry-blanks may be obtained from 
Mr. H. A. Hussey, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Sixth International Salon of Photography 
Provincial Exhibition, New Westminster, Can. 


Tue Sixth International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy will be held in connection with the 57th Pro- 
vincial Exhibition under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural and Industrial Society of British Columbia, 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada. This exhibition 
is international in character. There are no entry-fees, 
owing to the low exchange-rate in European countries, 
and it is one of the few leading American salons where 
medals are awarded. The exhibition will be held 
September 6 to 11, 1926, inclusive. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from D. E. MacKenzie, Hart 
Block, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. We would 
be glad to hear how our Canadian friends like the 
work of contributors from the United States. 


‘“*Thru the Darkroom Door”’ 


Unper this title the progressive Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society, 2046 East Fourth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is publishing a club-bulletin which promises to 
become even larger and better reading than it is now. 
The reason? Because this little publication possesses 
that intangible something which grips the heart and 


mind. It has its news, humor and announcements; but, 
best of all, it has friendship written on every page. 
We take this welcome opportunity to congratulate the 
editor and the society. We believe that the Cleveland 
Photographic Society will advance to greater comrade- 
ship and pictorial honors, ““Thru the Darkroom Door.” 


For Those Who Like Plate-Cameras 


THERE are still many amateur and _ professional 
photographers who prefer a plate-camera to a roll-film 
model. Moreover, they like their plate-camera to be 
equipped with a good lens, reliable shutter and con- 
venient attachments. We suggest that those who 
are interested in reliable plate-camera equipment 
send for the new catalog just issued by the Gundlach- 
Manhattan Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Innovations in Photographic Industry to 
Mark Production of New Folmer-Graflex 
Corporation 


INTRODUCTION of new products in several different 
branches of photography will constitute the immediate 
policy of the new Folmer-Graflex Corporation, which 
has acquired one of the major divisions of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, according to a statement of Mr. 
William F. Folmer in his first interview since assuming 
direction of the new concern as president and general 
manager. Mr Folmer was manager of the Folmer- 
Century Division of the Eastman Company before this 
division was acquired by the new company. 

“While continuing the production of the 670 different 
complete units made at this factory in the past, we are 
prepared to introduce several innovations in the photo- 
graphic industry in launching the Folmer-Graflex Cor- 
poration as a separate entity from the Eastman 
Company”, said Mr. Folmer. ‘These new products 
include instruments in general commercial fields and 
others adapted to special uses. 

“The Factograph, or meter-reading camera, which 
heretofore has been in a process of development, is 
ready for commercial exploitation, and promises to 
be a major product of the new company. Its purpose 
is to record with photographic speed and accuracy 
the readings of light, gas, telephones, water and other 
meters, and we believe it will become an important 
part of the operating-equipment of public utility com- 
panies throughout the country. 

“New products from the general commercial view- 
point are based on further development of the Graflex 
principle. One model is the smallest folding-camera 
ever made embodying the Graflex features. Another 
model extends the use of the camera greatly beyond 
present limits. This instrument, to be known as the 
314 x 414 Revolving Back Graflex equipped with F/2.5 
Cooke lens, photographs well in early morning, late 
afternoon, or even indoors where flashlights now are 
required. Our factory, erected in wartime to take 
care of large, emergency production, is of sufficient 
capacity to permit of expansion in all departments 
without alterations or additions.” 
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As an example of the wide variety of products of this 
company, Mr. Folmer said a special set of instruments 
was being made for Commander G. M. Dyott, the 
explorer, who is planning to follow the trail of Theodore 
Roosevelt through the Brazilian jungle and down the 
River of Doubt. His plan is to complete the photo- 
graphic record of the Roosevelt expedition, which lost 
most of its films and equipment in a wreck on one of 
the rapids. To withstand the intense heat of the 
equator, and the destructivity of insects, these instru- 
ments are covered with a special preparation of cellulose 
instead of leather. 


Print-Exhibit Chatter 


Just Suppose, 

At the P. A. of A. 
Convention in Chicago 
They did display 

The Largest, 

And 

The finest 

Collection of photographs 
Ever exhibited 

At one time 

In the world, say 
Wouldn’t you have 


Little thrill in your heart 
If your three prints 
Were a part 


This achievement? 

So 

If you sign your 

“Promise Card” 

And 

Have your prints go— 

To Chicago 

Not later than August 16 or 
17 

This will be accomplished 
For the glory 

And honor 

Of 

The American Photographer. 


A Movie Camera Worth Waiting For 


Tue day of the automatic movie hand-camera has 
arrived, and the public has had the opportunity to try 
several models. Most of these, however, have used 
either narrow width (off-standard) film, or very short 
lengths of standard film. Springs of the required 
tension and power did not exist to operate workable 
lengths of standard-width film. 

The DeVry Corporation, well-known manufacturers 
of the DeVry Portable Motion-Picture Projector, have 
perfected a multiple high-tension spring, which now 
permits the “press-the-button”’ feature to be used 
with movie cameras which take 100-foot lengths of 
standard film at one filling—with uniform release of 
55 feet per winding. This achievement is the ultimate 
so far reached in this field and puts at once into 
the hands of the amateur, a type of movie camera- 
performance hitherto limited to professional machines 
costing from $700 to %5,000. Tripods may be 
used when telephoto-pictures are to be made. The 
camera has the standard F/3.5 anastigmat movie 
camera-lens; but may be equipped with any of the 
other professional lenses. It has three view-finders. 


The DeVry Movie Camera costs only $150 and 
can be used for news-weeklies, theaters, and business- 
pictures, as well as in the home, and by tourists on 
vacation. The corporation guarantees it to be the 
equal of any movie camera made costing up to $500. 


Roland Gorbold, Photographer, Lecturer 


Tue lecture delivered by Mr. Roland Gorbold, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S., at the Union Camera Club, Boston, 
at its April meeting, and copiously illustrated with 
slides from personally-made photographs while with 
the British Army in Mesopotamia and Persia, during the 
World War, was repeated by him before the Lodge of 
Eleusis, Masonic Temple, Boston, May 20. The 
lecture filled the social hour between the dinner and the 
opening of the lodge, 7 to 8.15 p.m. The audience 
consisted of the officers, pastmasters and members of 
the lodge, and invited guests, eighty in all. Mr. 
Gorbold showed and described old mosques, street- 
scenes and types of picturesque citizens of old Bagdad, 
in which famous Arab city he was stationed with the 
British forces for some time. Then followed a long and 
extremely interesting series of pictures typical of the 
caravans, motley characters, towns, villages, temples, 
historic ruins, etc., seen en route to Teheran, the capital 
of Persia. Not the least interesting of these numerous 
personally-made photographs were superb views of the 
remains of the once magnificent palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the Babylonian monarch who conquered and 
destroyed Jerusalem with its great temple, and carried 
the Jews away captive to Babylon, circa 550 B.c. The 
lecture with its numerous historic pictures proved to be 
of absorbing interest and keen enjoyment to the 
Masonic brethren. Several of the visiting masters 
present expressed a strong desire to have Brother 
Gorbold deliver the same lecture at their respective 
lodges next season. Brother Gorbold has the advantage 
to lecture from personal experiences gained during a 
critical time in the history of the world, and his pictures 
made from films exposed amid trying conditions, includ- 
ing a temperature of 120 degrees F., exemplify his rare 
skill as an expert photographer. 


Motion-Picture Photographer and Operator 


APPLICATION for motion-picture photographer and 
operator must be on file at Washington, D.C., not later 
than July 10. The date for assembling of competitors 
will be stated on the admission-cards sent applicants 
after the close of receipt of applications. The exam- 
inaticn is to fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., and 
vacancies occurring in positions requiring similar 
qualifications. The entrance-salary is $1,680 a year. 
After the probational period required by the civil 
service act and rules, advancement in pay without 
material change in duties may be made to higher 
rates within the pay range for the grade, up to a 
maximum of $2,040 a year. Promotion to higher 
grades may be made in accordance with the civil 
service rules as vacancies occur. 

The duties are to operate professional and amateur 
motion-picture projection-equipment and to make 
necessary electrical connections for the operation of 
such equipment and machines; to assist in the making 
of motion and still-pictures; to perform photographic 
laboratory operations, such as copying, enlarging, 
lantern-slide making, developing and printing of still- 
and motion-pictures; to be in responsible charge of the 
photographic laboratory during the absence of the 
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tditor of Motion-Picture Films, whose work requires 
frequent assignment to field duty. Competitors will 
be rated on practical questions pertaining to the 
theory and practice of the photographic art, and their 
education, training; and experience. 


Herbert W. Gleason Gives New Lecture 


Hersert W. Gieason, the well-known official photo- 
grapher of the U.S. National Parks, gave his new 
illustrated lecture, “Rambles and Scrambles in Rocky 
Mountain National Park”, before the members of the 
Appalachian Club, Huntington Hall, Boston, May 18. 
Mr. Gleason stated that the park is the most popular 
of our national parks, as it had been visited last year by 
over two hundred and thirty thousand persons. His 
lantern-slides of photographs personally made depicted 
vividly the splendid mountain-scenery, wild-animal life 
and beautiful alpine fauna of the region. As usual, the 
pictures gave ample proof of the lecturer’s rare tech- 
nical photographic skill. Of special interest was the 
coloring of the slides, which was the work of Mrs. H. W. 
Gleason. This artist followed nature faithfuily, in most 
cases doing the work on the spot, and, unlike most 
colorists, refrained from exaggeration and inconsistency; 
hence these truthfully and artistically colored slides 
proved to be of great scientific value and corresponding 
enjoyment to the many geologists and botanists pres- 
ent. Mr. and Mrs. Gleason were the recipients of 
enthusiastic praise at the conclusion of the lecture. 





Raylo Supplies Are Obtainable 


SEVERAL weeks ago one of our readers asked us 
whether the Raylo Corporation was still in existence 
and whether supplies for this color-process were still 
to be found. We were sorry not to be able to give a 
very encouraging reply. The reader in question, 
Mr. William Bross Lloyd of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
subsequently obtained some information which he was 
very kind and thoughtful to send to us for the benefit 
of any other readers who might be interested. We 
quote as follows from his letter: 

““We have learned from other sources that the plates 
used by the Raylo Corporation were Imperial Series B 
Panchro Plates; but that equally good results can be 
obtained with Ilford Panchromatic Plates. The Im- 
perial plates can be obtained only from the company, 
Cricklewood, London, England; but the Ilford plates 
may be obtained from R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. We were also told that the colored 
films cannot now be obtained; but enlargements can be 
made on bromide paper using the Carbro process to 
obtain the carbon prints by chemical transfer. George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New York City, can 
supply Autotype tri-color carbon-tissues, and a small 
pamphlet on the working of the Carbro process. We 
understand that by adopting this process and using 
celluloid as the temporary support, good results may be 
obtained. We are passing along this information 
thinking that you may find it helpful.” 


Photo-Era Magazine Again Takes the Lead 


Two and a half years ago Puoro-Era MaGazine 
inaugurated a motion-picture department. This step 
was looked upon with smiles of pity by many of our 
friends, yet we have seen each one of our cotemporaries 
follow in our footsteps. But this department has not 


been all that could be wished for. Amateur motion- 
photography is a new art and a new science. Great 
strides are being rapidly made, and the amateur wants 
to keep abreast of the times. For this reason he 
reads PHoro-ErA MaGazine regularly. But there are 
certain basic principles which cannot be changed and 
these he buys in book-form. 

Puoto-Era Macazine has many articles other 
than those devoted to motion-picture work; the book 
has many subjects of permanent value; but in order to 
get at the meat of the subject, our amateur must wade 
through accumulated files of magazines and search 
several pages of book-matter for a single paragraph. 

There is no doubt that the ideal form for this subject- 
matter would be to have all of the motion-picture 
material presented in an individual binding, and to 
have it presented in such a way that obsolete material 
could be replaced by newer matter. At the same time, 
all of this material should be indexed and some manner 
provided for preserving obsolete material for reference. 

Although not impossible, such a presentation has 
been regarded as impractical heretofore; but the 
problem of the physical form has been solved and 
now Puoto-ErA MaGazine is ready to present motion- 
picture reference-material in just the manner described. 

In short, the readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine will 
be given a thorough, concise and up-to-date reference- 
work in motion-picture technique absolutely free with 
the magazine, so far as the text is concerned. Each 
month this material will be printed in the form of 
loose-leaf sheets marked, all ready to cut out, and 
conforming to the 334 x 634 standard loose-leaf sheet 
ready to be punched for the standard six-ring binder 
of that size. Each sheet will be dated and indexed 
and index-sheets will be published from time to time, 
so that by cutting these sheets out and placing them in 
a binder, you will have a handy, pocket-size reference- 
book containing all of the material necessary for 
motion-picture work; not only this, but as new 
matter comes up it will be published. You will have a 
book, in book-form, yet which will be kept up-to-date 
at all times. 

For your convenience we are preparing to furnish 
binders at a very low cost, suitably stamped in gold, 
and for a small extra charge we will stamp your name 
in gold also. These binders will be furnished in 
fabrikoid and in genuine leather. In addition, we will 
furnish a filing-box with index-cards for filing the 
leaves which are replaced from time to time. In this 
manner, the book will be kept timely; but the obsolete 
matter will be kept for future reference when desired. 
These accessories will be supplied at the lowest price 
compatible with their cost. 

It is well known that text-books on motion-picture 
work are often out-of-date before they are published. 
The Pxoro-Era RerereNnce Book or KINeMATo- 
GRAPHY will supersede every known work upon this 
subject and will also be more up to the minute than 
any book which can be published, due to the time 
necessary for printing and binding a book. 

We believe that in offering this loose-leaf book, 
Puoto-Era MaGazinE is rendering the greatest service 
possible to the amateur kinematographer. We expect 
to begin this new service in our August issue; and we 
take this opportunity to ask the co-operation of our 
readers in the form of suggestions, at any time, with 
regard to the improvement of our motion-picture 
department. 

This work will be prepared by Herbert C. McKay, 
who has been awarded the Associateship of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain in recognition 
of his leadership in the field of amateur kinematography. 
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Just A Word about Photo-Era Circulation 


As we all know, there are several kinds of circulation. 
For example, there is nothing to prevent any person 
from printing a magazine and giving it away. If ten 
thousand copies are printed and mailed to ten thousand 
people, the publisher might say that he had a circula- 
tion of ten thousand. True, indeed, he put this 
number of copies in the mails; but his magazine might 
not have been ordered or wanted. For that reason, 
many copies might soon reach the wastebasket unread. 
Again, this publisher might send several thousand 
copies to the various news-companies with the mutual 
understanding that all unsold copies might be returned 
for credit. Hence, if he sent five thousand copies to 
the news-companies he might receive three thousand 
copies back for credit—the circulation would be two 
thousand copies, not five thousand. In short, there is 
the circulation which may be created artificially, and 
the circulation which is bought and paid for. It is 
obvious which circulation is based on a stable and 
permanent foundation. We all will accept something 
for nothing or for a moderate charge; but what we 
really want we pay the prevailing price for, be it high 
or low—and we pay it cheerfully. 

All of which brings me to state that the circulation 
of PHoto-Era MaGazineE is bought and paid for in 
advance by photographic dealers and subscribers, and 
that the news-companies place definite orders for copies 
on a non-returnable basis, and pay for them. Yes, our 
circulation is net paid and a sworn circulation-state- 
ment, giving exact figures, is on record. Very true, we 
might circulate several thousand copies through 
accepting returns; but I feel that only copies ordered 
and paid for really constitute the kind of circulation 
which our advertisers have a right to expect. Our 
circulation, on this net-paid basis, is not so large in 
round figures as that of publications distributed on the 
returnable basis; but I leave it to the thoughtful reader 
and the careful advertiser which circulation is on a 
firmer foundation. 


How Many High Schools Teach Photography? 


SEVERAL days ago, just as we were going to press, I 
received a letter from the principal of a large high 
school in California. He is very much interested in 
photography and his school has a thriving camera- 
club with nearly sixty members. In his letter, the 
principal made the statement that he believed photo- 
graphy could be taught profitably in the high schools 
of the country. Certainly, if painting, drawing, 
carpentry, basketry, machine-shop practice and 
chemistry are taught, why not photography? With a 
view to obtaining further information, he asked me 
how many high schools in the United States and 
Canada taught photography as part of their regular 
curriculum. Frankly, I could not answer his question 
accurately. To help me answer this question, and for 
the information of all those who may be interested, let 
me say that I shall welcome and appreciate any facts 
which my readers may have in their possession with 
regard to photography in high schools. The impor- 
tance of the question merits the earliest possible reply. 


Incidentally, it is well to note the increasing interest 
among educators in the part which photography does 
and can play in modern education. For a time it 
seemed that photography was considered to be merely 
a chemical experiment which interested the students. 
Now, however, the marvelous scientific secrets which 
have been revealed by the camera compel educators to 
accept the art and profession of photography as they 
have accepted painting, drawing or chemistry. More- 
over, not only does photography appear as a possible 
new study in our schools, but it already has become 
important in the teaching of science, history and 
geography. It should be the duty and the pleasure of 
our photographic societies to stimulate and encourage 
the adoption of photography as a regular course of 
study in the schools and universities of the United 
States and Canada. 


Thoughtfulness That Is Appreciated 


No doubt, many of my readers have gardens, attrac- 
tive grounds and well-trimmed walks and drives 
around their homes. Furthermore, without a doubt, 
they have spent no little time and money to make their 
surroundings beautiful to those who may pass by. I 
wonder how these same good friends would feel were 
visitors to enter the grounds with their cameras, walk 
across the flowerbeds, crush down the neatly-trimmed 
edges of walks and drives, throw empty film-cartons 
and tinfoil about, and even break off flowers and bushes. 
This is no flight of fancy. It has been done in several 
cases with which I am personally familiar. To say the 
least, such ruthlessness is not only maddening but 
positively discouraging. In the cases known to me, 
the result has been the closing of magnificent grounds to 
the public. I might add that this same form of dese- 
cration occurs in many places of historic or scenic 
beauty where tourists thoughtlessly throw not only 
film-cartons but luncheon-boxes and papers in all 
directions. I have sufficient faith in the refinement 
and culture of PHoro-Era readers to feel that they 
will co-operate in the matter of seeing to it that their 
own film-cartons and luncheon-boxes are carefully 
disposed of without detriment to the pleasure and 
comfort of others. 


All Wrong 


Guapys Martin tells an amusing story of a former 
patient, editor of a New Bedford newspaper. The 
editor had been very ill, and the doctor, after feeling 
his pulse, said to Miss Martin in an undertone: 

“Poor man—circulation almost gone. 

The sick man raised himself on his elbow and shouted: 
“You're all wrong, doctor. We have the largest cir- 
culation in the state.”—Los Angeles Times. 


Travel-Talk 


Dick (just returned)—“In Italy I ran across a girl 
from my home-town. It was in a very quaint city.” 

Tom—‘Genoa?”’ 

Dick—“‘No; but it didn’t take me long to get ac- 
quainted.”—Exchange. 
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ave you ever heard 


of a lens that embodies the pleasing 

qualities essential for large heads 

and busts, and yet ideal for full 
figures and groups? 


Send for the handsome booklet 
depicted above and learn more 
about this modern lens. 





WOLLENSAK 


OPTICAL COMPAN Y 
Rochester, New York. USA. 














Buy American-Made Goods 


Puoto-Era MaGazineE the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 











“Imitation’is the sincerest flattery” 


BUT DO NOT BE MISLED 
THE ONLY REAL AND ORIGINAL 
AUTOCHROMES ARE THE 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROMES 


for direct photographs in colors with- 
out special apparatus except a yellow 
filter. Any plate-camera can be used. 
As simple as ordinary photography— 
adding the charm of color to the picture. 
Used by thousands of photographers for 
landscape and outdoor scenes; portraits 
in the studio or at home; copies of 
paintings and especially in stereoscopic 
photography. 


Write for the Autochrome Booklet 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
75 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























SELTONA 


Collodion Self-Toning Paper 


Prints in daylight, tones and fixes in 
common hypo. 

Yields Sepia prints of great richness 
and beauty. 

Sample dozen of Boardoids (double- 
weight paper), sent postpaid at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


34x44,35e 4x6,60c 5x7,85e 


Complete price-list sent at request 
Manufactured by 


WELLINGTON & WARD, LTD. 


ELSTREE, HERTS, ENGLAND 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE DANCER 
CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 
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